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NATIONAL DUTY IN WAR 


I. Tue Root or Discontent 


HE events of the past three months make it unneces- 

sary todemonstratefurther how great is the effort which 
lies before us, if liberty is to be saved in Europe. Now that 
Russia has been forced to evacuate not only Galicia, but 
Poland, every citizen of the Empire must be able to see for 
himself that the war is likely to be a very long business 
indeed, and that the cause of Liberty will triumph only if 
we put forth our whole strength. Germany has produced 
no Napoleon. But in the forty years that her General Staff 
has spent in working out the theory of the conquest of 
Europe she has created a military system and a national 
organization unequalled by those of any of the Allies. By 
comparison we are all somewhat amateur. It will, therefore, 
be by our endurance, ~ur courage and our numbers rather 
than by any superiority in generalship that we must reckon 
to win the war. 

Till recently nobody fully realized these facts. In conse- 
quence as a nation and as an Empire we have so far failed to 
approach the problem of organization for war in the spirit 
of absolute subordination of the conditions and contro- 
versies of peace to the supreme necessities of war. It is this 
failure which is the root cause of the dissatisfaction and unrest 
which have manifested themselves in the body politic in the 
last few months. In one sense we have nothing to be 
ashamed of. The spirit and bravery of the individual have 


-been beyond all praise. The figures for voluntary enlist- 


ment, the endurance and courage of officers and men by 
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land and sea, the long hours spent by workers, male and 
female, in factory and workshop producing munitions of 
war, are an answer, final and conclusive, to the charge of 
degeneration in the national stock. Nor have our actual 
performances in the field fallen short of what either we 
ourselves or our Allies had good reason to expect. It would 
probably have been impossible by any other method to 
have produced a larger army, better trained and better 
equipped, and of better material, in so short a time. The 
task of the fleet has been discharged with such silent 
efficiency that people are inclined to forget that it may yet 
be the most decisive achievement of the whole war. Yet 
there has been some national failure of method or purpose 
in the war, though it is difficult to see exactly where it lies. 
It cannot be ascribed to delay in achieving military success, 
or to a shortage of munitions. Both of these might have 
induced disappointment, but not the uneasy conscience 
which afflicts us to-day. 

The general nature of the trouble is well indicated in a 
letter written from the trenches in Gallipoli and received 
a few weeks ago 


“‘T write to voice that which I think many of us are feeling now, 
and more will be before we get much nearer the end of these times, 
and that is the wonder whether there are to be found anywhere the 
men who will at last rise to the required greatness and take hold 
of our poor blind-eyed country and lead it, when its eyes are opened 
at last. I think many regard, as I do, this change of government as 
a pity, while fully recognising that it was necessitated by our system. 
What we want is not a change of government, but a change of system, 
and this last move smacks very strongly of an attempt to pour the 
new wine, which is already running (for those who have the eyes to 
see it) from this great treading of the wine press, into the old skins, 
and they patched at that. Out here our view, both physically and 
mentally, is apt to be bounded by the sea and the summit of Achi 
Baba, but we do not altogether forget there is something beyond. 
If there is any possible influence which could be exerted to show 
the nation at last what it is really fighting for, there might be more 
hope of a near end, and at least something would be done. If the 
nation could only realize that it is not fighting so much against 
German militarism, or for Belgium, or for anything else, but just 
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against itself, against all that which has kept us where we are, 
instead of the living Empire we ought to be, there would be more 
hope. Unless we first cast the beam out of our own eye it is no use 
shrieking at the size of the mote in the eye of another nation, and 
until we do it all our struggles and the heavy price of manhood we 
are paying will really be as vain as they sometimes appear. Our 
light at present is a peculiarly thick darkness, and great because so 
few seem to know that it is darkness and has been darkness even 
when we thought it light.” 


We propose to consider this diagnosis in two parts. 
First, as it concerns our conduct of the war, and second as 
it concerns our national mode of life. In substance the 
criticism of our conduct of the war amounts to this, that as 
a nation we have not yet risen to the full level of our duty in 
this supreme crisis of the world, that we have spent much 
time in abusing the sins of Germany, while we have dealt 
lightly with our own, that we have criticised our own 
Government unmercifully,‘and have changed it, but that 
we have not yet begun to make the sacrifices and incur the 
discipline that are necessary if we are to support our own 
brothers and our Allies at the front to the utmost of our 
power. That individuals, and an immense multitude of 
them, have sacrificed their all, but that as a community we 
have not pulled ourselves together, nor abandoned abso- 
lutely the shibboleths .f peace, nor accomplished fully the 
three things which really matter in war: the organization 
and disciplining of the whole population for the purpose of 
the war, the absolute suspension of every hindrance, how- 
ever dear to capital or labour, which impedes the work of 
national supply, the husbanding of the resources of the 
nation by a rigid enforcement of public and private 
economy. That people are still left to serve only if they 
choose and when they choose, that industrial service is 
rendered by many employers only if they are handsomely 
paid for it, that trade union regulations restrictive of 
output are still enforced, that strikes occur, and that, 


- throughout, money is squandered lavishly as if nobody 


could be expected to do his duty without being paid for it, 
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and paid extravagantly at that. In consequence that, while 
one section of the nation is enduring hardships and making 
sacrifices greater than any in English history for the sake 
of their fellows, the rest are still living at their ease, seeking 
pleasure and enjoyment as usual, and wasting resources 
which are vital if we are to make certain of victory for our 
cause. 

It is easy to lose sight of the immense amount of hard 
and efficient labour which is being put forth amid the con- 
fusion and turmoil incidental to the sudden transformation 
of the industrial, social and political life of a democratic 
and unwarlike State. When all has been said and done our 
effort has been prodigious considering our unpreparedness 
for war. But still in this charge there is fundamental truth. 
We are now fighting the war with only half our national 
strength. One half of the nation, and that the smaller half, 
are submitting themselves to discipline and to separation 
from relatives and friends, are suffering untold hardship, 
pain, and, in great numbers, are giving up their lives for 
their friends, while the other half are making no equivalent 
contribution to the common cause. That is broadly true 
and, inasmuch as it is true, it must be changed. We owe it 
to ourselves, to our brothers at the front, and to our Allies 
to put our whole national strength into this war. What 
does this involve ? 


II. Service ror ALi 


HE first and most obvious step is to introduce a new 

spirit into the conduct of public affairs. In ordinary 
times the real ruler of the country is public opinion, slowly 
evolved under the ceaseless hammer of political contro- 
versy, and slowly passed into law through the ponderous 
machinery of Parliament. The Government of the day is 
composed of party leaders primarily concerned to carry 
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into effect a certain programme of reform, and the people 
obey them because they are part of the constitutional 
machinery rather than because they command any 
authority in themselves. War introduces us to a new world. 
Speed and efficiency, secrecy and the withholding of 
information useful to the enemy, are essential to success. 
Public opinion is, therefore, dethroned, for it has neither 
time nor material with which to formulate sound judg- 
ments. This imposes upon both Government and people a 
totally new set of responsibilities. It requires of the Govern- 
ment a new quality of leadership, and of the people a new 
kind of loyalty and obedience. 

The Government for the time being is in the position of 
dictator. It alone has full knowledge. It is freed from 
criticism of the usual destructive and embarrassing kind. 
Unless it takes upon itself to act on its own initiative, un- 
less it proposes, regardless of popularity or outcry, any and 
every measure which it may consider necessary to win the 
war, unless it insists on prompt and complete obedience to 
the national law, it is failing to discharge the functions of a 
national executive. In time of war the primary duty of the 
Government is to govern, and this is a responsibility which 
it can neither escape nor share. 

But if the Governmert is to act as it should the people on 
their side must give it loyalty and obedience, and that 
means that they must voluntarily put themselves under 
orders till the end of the war. No body of men can co-operate 
for a common purpose if each one is free to work or not as he 
chooses, and to choose what work he should do. They must 
elect an executive committee and give it the power to allot 
the work between all according to a single plan of action 
and according to their several capacities. Each must then 
do his appointed task faithfully and punctually. Only so 
can a machine be made to work, whether it be human or of 
steel. Only so can an army manceuvre so as to defeatiits 


. enemy. And only so can a nation make war to the utmost 


of its capacity. If it means business in the war it must, 
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freely and of its own accord, submit itself to the irksome 
restraints of national discipline. Mr Lloyd George, speaking 
on July 29th, enunciated this principle with great clear- 
ness :— 


We have [he said] but one question to ask ourselves—we of all 
ranks, of all grades, and all trades. Are we doing enough to secure 
victory, because victory means life for our country? It means the 
fate of freedom for ages to come. There is no price which is too 
great for us to pay that is within our power. There is too much 
disposition to cling to the amenities of peace. Business as usual, 
enjoyment as usual, fashions, lockouts, strikes, ca’ canny, sprees— 
all as usual. Wages must go up, profits must also improve, but 
prices must at all costs be kept down. You will forgive me, I am 
sure, for speaking quite plainly. No man must be called upon to 
serve the State unless he wants to; even then he has only to be 
called upon to do exactly what he would like to do—not what he is 
fit for, not what he is chosen for, but what he himself would like to 
do. Aman who could render more service by turning out munitions 
must be allowed to go to the front if he prefers to, and the man who 
would be better at the front must be allowed to stay at home if he 
feels more comfortable there. Freedom, after all, implies the right 
to shirk. Freedom implies the right for you to enjoy and for others 
to defend. Is that freedom ? 

War is like a fever, a deadly fever in your veins, and the rules 
which are applicable in health are utterly unsuited to a fever. 
Restraints which would be irksome, stupid and unnecessary when 
a man is healthy are essential to save his life in a fever. What is 
the use of the patient saying : “ I must have meat as usual, drink as 
usual, in fact more than usual, because I am thirstier than usual. I 
have a high temperature, so I am more parched than usual; there is 
a greater strain on my strength, so I really ought to have more than 
usual. If I want to go out, why should I be confined to that little 
bed ? Freedom above all.” “ But you will die.” ‘“ Ah!” he says, 
“it is more glorious to die a free man than tc live in bondage.” Let 
Britain be beaten and discredited and dishonoured, but let no man 
say that any Briton during the war was ever forced to do anything 
for his country except that which was pleasing in his own sight. 
Ah! Victory is not on that road. 


If we are to exert our full national strength in the war, 
we must decide to act much more as if we were an army 
than as if we were free and independent citizens obedient 
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as in peace only to a law of our own choosing. Both 
Government and people must learn something of the spirit 
of the Army itself, where the leaders recognize that they, 
and they alone, are responsible for policy, and issue orders 
knowing that they will be obeyed, and the rank and file 
realise that they cannot stop to discuss the wisdom or 
otherwise of particular instructions, but that they must 
obey them promptly, however dangerous or exacting they 
may be. In this war the larger half of the army is in the 
mines, the workshops, and the fields at home. If the 
national effort is to be successful as a whole, it will be 
because our leaders are resolute and strong and because 
every section of the people, at home or in the field, 
carries out that fraction of service which falls to its lot 
with loyalty and determination to the end. 


III. Mirirary Service 


HIS raises at once the contentious subject of military 

service. In order to mobilize the whole available 
manhood of the country for military purposes, should we 
resort to compulsory methods of enlistment ? To this 
question there can only be one answer. Whether or not it 
is required the Government, which knows the facts and 
the need, alone can decide. But if it judges such a measure 
necessary, then we have no option but to give it the powers 
it asks. The function of the community in the matter is 
not to force the hand of the Government one way or the 
other, but to make it understand that it is willing to accept 
any method of enlistment for military service which it 
considers necessary to win the war. 

There has, in the past, been much misunderstanding 
about national military service of this kind. On the one 
hand it has been treated as though it involved the perma- 
nent introduction of Continental conscription. The measure 
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which may be necessary in order to complete the mobiliza- 
tion of a national army, by far the greater part of which 
is already voluntarily enlisted, ought not, and indeed 
cannot, have anything to do with military organization 
after the war. That is an entirely separate question, and 
it is one which will be determined not by any Acts we may 
pass now, but by our success or failure in the war itself. 
The one thing which would make conscription certain 
would be the triumph of the Prussian ideals of force 
and war. 

On the other hand, compulsory service has been 
objected to on the ground that it is inconsistent with the 
free principles of the British Constitution won in long 
centuries of struggle. This objection is based on a mis- 
apprehension. It implies that what is proposed is that an 
arbitrary Government should begin to coerce an unwilling 
people by force. That is impossible in a democratic country. 
No Government could survive, even in war, which proposed 
to undo in any way the constitutional work of the last two 
hundred years and put power back permanently into 
autocratic hands. National military service involves an 
act of a totally different kind. It is one which only the 
people themselves can enact. It can be brought into force 
only if the people declare by a deliberate Act of Parliament 
that, as a nation, they authorize the Government to take 
the necessary steps. 

Such a measure, however, though voluntarily accepted by 
the nation, and imposed by popular consent, does involve 
two things. It ends temporarily the voluntary system, so 
far as military service is concerned, and with it the funda- 
mental merit of the system, that it places the responsibility 
for judging where his duty lies, and for doing it, squarely 
on the individual—a responsibility usually only exercised 
in national affairs at the ballot box. It also involves a 
temporary interference with the normal liberty of action of 
the citizen. But there are times when it is necessary to 
sacrifice liberty temporarily in order that it may be pre- 
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served in the long run. Every soldier who has enlisted in this 
war has sacrificed his personal liberty, and subjected him- 
self to a most irksome discipline, in order that a great cause 
may be served thereby; and in a national crisis it may be 
necessary for a whole people to do the same. The state 
itself is not organized on the voluntary principle. People 
are not given any option about obeying the ordinary 
law. The State, liberty, civilization itself, would cease to 
exist unless the law, representing the common judgment 
about social relations and social rights and duties, were 
binding on all. And the State cannot fight a war in which 
its honour and its very existence are at stake unless its 
citizens are willing to make military service of the State no 
longer a matter of individual judgment, but a duty binding 
by law on any whom the Government may select, directly 
the Government considers it necessary. 


IV. InpustriaL SERVICE 


HE principle that we should act under orders tothe end 
of the war applies no less to the industrial than the 
military sphere. It applies to every department of national 
supply—to the agriculturist, to the transport worker, to 
the skilled factory hand, to the employer and his machines, 
to casual labour. The activities of 45,000,000 human beings 
can be co-ordinated and directed to a single end only 
through the impalpable cohesion which willing and loyal 
service gives. Discipline in essence is prompt and exact 
obedience to orders. And in war-time the nation, if it is to 
do its work properly, must, no less than the army, put 
itself under discipline. 
But on the industrial plane it cannot be done by law. 
The Government cannot give orders to every individual as 
to how he should employ himself to the end of the war. 
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National service in industry must be introduced primarily 
by public opinion. The national unity of Germany or 
France, their efficiency and spirit, their subordination of 
all questions of person or class to the supreme business of 
war, is not due to statutes or to fear of punishment, but 
to a self-imposed national discipline, directed and en- 
couraged by Government, but in its essence of popular 
origin. And in this country unity and efficiency will only 
come through national discipline similarly self-imposed. 
It is not until every worker, every employer, every farmer, 
resolves to do whatever will serve his country best in this 
the day of its trial, whatever it may cost, that we shall get 
efficient organization and inner peace. 

This spirit is specially difficult to introduce in the indus- 
trial sphere. Unfortunately the war has caught the British 
Isles at the crisis of the struggle between capital and labour. 
Industry itself has become a sort of trench warfare in which 
positions are won or retained only after long and desperate 
fighting. In consequence, to a large proportion of the popu- 
lation duty to the State has been almost forgotten in the 
more pressing claims of duty to their class. Suddenly 
another and more real war has intervened, with an impera- 
tive demand on both sides to abandon their strife and bend 
all their energies to increasing the output of supplies. ‘This 
they have so far been unable to do. The ill-feeling between 
employers and labour is not abated ; neither side will make 
much advance towards compromise, and, in consequence, 
strikes still occur, and the output of supplies is grievously 
delayed. In the industrial sphere there is as yet no united 
front to the foe. It is not the purpose of this article to assess 
the blame. It is manifestly shared by both sides. And 
fundamentally the reason is the same. The war is not to be 
allowed to endanger the positions they occupy on the 
industrial battle-ground. The rights of property are not to 
be seriously infringed, the rights of labour are not to be 
seriously impaired even during the war. Neither side, in 
fact, is willing to make the sacrifices which must inevitably 
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be made if they are one and all to do their own full duty in 
the war. 

It is obviously difficult for two armies to suspend their 
quarrel and to substitute spontaneous and energetic co- 
operation for competition and suspicion. It is, therefore, 
the business of the State to lay down the terms of a tem- 
porary settlement which, by guaranteeing to each side as 
far as possible the essentials of their own positions after the 
war, will justify it in calling upon both to combine to 
increase the output of munitions to the utmost possible 
extent till victory is won. The principles of the settlement 
are not difficult to see. On the one hand, all special war 
profits, of whatever kind—that is, profits over and above the 
average of the pre-war rate—must be diverted from private 
pockets into the coffers of the State, so that every man 
should feel that if he is working harder, he is working for 
the State and not for private gain. On the other hand, the 
right to strike and regulations restricting output must be 
abandoned, so that the output can be increased to the 
maximum which efficient organization and hard work can 
give. 

No settlement, however safeguarded, can be expected to 
restore pre-war conditions when the war is over. The war 
itself is changing them permanently. The totally new 
economic world in which we shall soon live will change 
them still more. With the best will in the world things can 
never again be as they have been. But even if they could, 
the risk that both sides will incur of losing something of 
what they have fought for all these years, by absolutely 
suspending their own industrial battle for the war, is 
precisely the sacrifice which they ought to make for the 
sake of their fellows and their Allies and the cause for which 
we stand. So long as we look at the problem from the point 
of view of our own interests we shall never do our duty. 
Those who have gone to the front have offered their all. 
. It is for those who are left behind to offer no less. It is not 
until we approach the industrial problem in the spirit that 
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we will do whatever will most help to win the war, that 
difficulties will vanish and the straight and narrow road 
which leads to victory will become plain. 


V. Economy 


HERE is a third sphere in which we have already to go 

on national service. Victory in this war will depend not 
only on men and munitions. It will, as Napoleon found, 
depend even more on money. We have hardly begun to 
recognize this truth in practice. We are spending more than 
the other nations and getting less. In another article the 
problem of economy is examined in greater detail. Its con- 
clusion amounts to this, that we cannot assume that we 
shall be able to last out the enemy unless we get far more 
for our expenditure than we do to-day, and unless we effect 
ruthless economies in our private expenditure, especially 
on imported supplies. 

The first aspect of the problem is mainly for the Govern- 
ment. They alone can decide where economies can be 
effected in our public expenditure. Not the smallest 
cause of waste is the prevailing idea that everybody and 
every locality has a right to make as much profit as they 
can out of the tremendous outlay of public money that is 
now going on. That idea is quite inconsistent with any true 
principle of national service. If national service were carried 
into universal effect everybody would serve the country for 
a living wage according to their own standard of living, till 
the end of the war. But while any such drastic revolution 
as that is out of place in the middle of war, some 
steps can be taken towards it. Large savings, at any rate, 
can be made at the expense, not of the comforts of the 
soldier, but of the profits of the stay-at-homes, by a ruth- 
less cutting down of billeting rates and contract prices, and 
by careful economy of supplies everywhere. 
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The second aspect of the financial problem is for our- 
selves. The Government has already declared that drastic 
personal economy is necessary partly so that the savings 
effected may be invested in the war loan, partly so that, by 
reducing the quantity of foreign imports, we may lessen 
also the bill we have to pay abroad. It is for us now to 
carry these orders out. If we are all to do our share to help 
to win the war, we must set about economizing in every 
possible way ourselves. In this all have a vart to play. 
No economy is too small, whether it be in food, material 
like petrol and tyres, or luxuries, for it not to affect the 
balance of trade. And no sum withheld from expenditure 
on some private pleasure is too small to invest in the 
national loan. In the aggregate the effect will be immense, 
and our conduct for the rest of the war may determine 
whether we are able to last out to an end which is decisive. 
Months ago the Germans began to work for victory in this 
way. We have now to make up for lost time by still greater 
resolution in the task. 

Finally, in order to enforce economy, as well as to ease the 
industrial position, drastic new taxation may be necessary. 
This may mean—it probably ought to mean—the sweeping 
of all special war profits over and above the average pre- 
war rates into the coffers of the state, a tax on wages, a 
still higher income-tax, and new duties on such articles as 
tea and tobacco imported from abroad. Of the actual 
measures necessary and the complementary steps which 
may be needed to deal with the unemployment drastic 
economy may cause, the Government must judge. It is for 
us to accept the burden cheerfully and without complaint. 


VI. Imper1aL Co-oPpEeRATION 


HERE is one other matter, only indirectly connected 
with the main subject of this article, but relating to 
the practical conduct of the war, to which we must refer. 
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This war is not merely England’s war: it is the Empire’s 
war. The Dominions are not sending troops merely to help 
the Motherland. They are sending them because they are 
no less determined than we are to overthrow Prussianism, 
to liberate Belgium and France, and to secure the future 
of the British commonwealth as a whole. We sometimes 
forget that the British commonwealth is one state, and 
that all its self-governing parts have an equal interest in its 
fortunes, an equal title to share in its counsels, and an 
equal responsibility for its welfare. Even though our own 
constitutional machinery is defective, we must not blind 
ourselves to the fact that, so far as the issues of peace and 
war are concerned, the Imperial Government speaks for 
the Dominions as much as for the British Isles. They 
cannot shirk that responsibility by pleading the absence 
of adequate representative machinery—at any rate, if they 
have not availed themselves of the machinery of consulta- 
tion which already exists. Nor can the Dominions, if they 
are to act as really self-governing communities, absolve 
themselves of their responsibility both for the conduct of 
the war and for the terms of peace, by pleading that they 
have no means of controlling Imperial policy if they on 
their side do not avail themselves of the constitutional 
machinery which already exists. The British commonwealth 
is one state comprising five nations. It is at war for its life. 
No practical man can doubt that the governing nations of 
which it is composed should keep in the closest touch both 
over the conduct of the war and the negotiation of peace. 
No real co-operationis possible by letter or cable. Complete 
understanding can only be arrived at as the result of 
personal consultation by responsible men meeting together 
at the same time round a common table. No such consulta- 
tion has yet taken place. That in itself shows how little the 
communities of the Empire have thrown their whole 
collective strength into the war. If they are ever to do so, 
such a conference cannot be long delayed. 
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VII. Liserty anp Discip.ine 


HE writer of the letter quoted at the beginning of this 

article clearly did not refer only to the change of heart 
and method which was needed if the nation was to exert 
its whole strength in the war itself. His criticism went 
deeper. He implied that there has been a sickness of long 
standing in the body politic which is the root cause of our 
present-day difficulties, and which must be cured if our 
national health is to be permanently restored. This 
diagnosis, in its main contention, it is also manifestly 
impossible to dispute. The quarrel between capital and 
labour would not have reached its present bitter intensity, 
nor should we have drifted to the very edge of the precipice 
of civil war, if all had been well. 

In its essence the disease is a decline in our sense of 
public duty and of the sanctity of the law. Having 
overthrown tyranny within our own borders, and 
extended the power of control over public policy on 
a wide franchise, we have grasped at the privileges 
of liberty and forgotten its responsibilities. The doc- 
trine of the liberty of the individual has been preached 
to the point that he is often held to have the right to 
disobey any law of which he disapproves, The duty of the 
citizen to serve the whole of the rest of the community has 
been overlaid by his loyalty to caste or class. The nature 
of the state—the foundation of all civilized life—is no 
longer understood.* It has even been discredited through 
a shallow association with the Prussian perversion of the 
idea. In consequence the principle of service, of obedience 
to the law, which is the basis of the state, which alone can 
give unity, coherence and well-being to a great community, 
has grown weak. Hence the state itself is weak and un- 
healthy through lack of that selfless spirit which is its 
inspiration and its life. 


’ * See another article on this subject in this issue entitled “The 
End of War.” 
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The greatest problem of democracy is to combine liberty 
with self-discipline. An autocratic State gives to its people 
organization, efficiency and power for any ends it may 
have in view, but at the terrible price of undermining the 
sense of responsibility in the community and of converting 
its members into blind and obedient servants of another’s 
will. All Europe is fighting the evils of the system, where a 
narrow military and aristocratic caste, inheriting the 
traditions of Bismarck and Frederick the Great, worship- 
ping dominion and power, regardless of honour, ruthless of 
human suffering, has organized the inhabitants of two 
great empires as the means by which they are to seize for 
themselves supreme power. There can be no peace for us 
until the attempt of tyranny to establish its power where 
liberty before has reigned has failed. Democracy suffers 
from the opposite danger. In its distrust of autocratic 
power it forgets that corporate discipline and individual 
service are as necessary to the healthy life of every com- 
munity of men as liberty itself, and that when it has 
overthrown the hereditary authority which imposed them 
it has to discipline and organize itself. This war, in one 
of its aspects, is a spiritual conflict between liberty and 
tyranny, between the principle of right and justice 
as the foundation of international relations and the 
principle that might is right, in which truth is on our 
side; in another it is a contest between the idea that the 
primary duty of the citizen is to give loyal and unselfish 
service to the community of which he is a part and the idea 
that the primary right of the individual is freedom to ignore 
his duty to the community if he chooses, in which truth is 
with the Germans. How discipline and active service of the 
state is to be combined with democracy it is not the pur- 
pose of this article to suggest. It is manifest that we have 
hardly begun to solve the problem of creating either the 
spirit or the machinery necessary to the full working of 
the principle of self-government. To destroy the power of 
a king and transfer it to an electorate is obviously only the 
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Liberty and Discipline 
first step, and the machinery created to enable an autocrat 
to control his subjects is obviously not that which will best 
enable a community to govern itself. But these are ques- 
tions which must be reserved till after the war. 

Meanwhile we can begin to cast the beam out of our 
own eye by building up the foundation on which all healthy 
democracy must rest—a strong sense of our responsibility as 
citizens and of our duty to serve the community of which 
we are a part. The chief difficulty in the way is not organiza- 
tion or even our enemy, but our reluctance to put pressure 
on ourselves. Once we have made up our minds to do that, 
the battle is half won. For in grappling thus manfully with 
ourselves there will be born that spirit of unity and high 
courage which, once alive, will not only carry us to victory 
in this war, but which will be the sure foundation of a better 
world when peace is come once more. 








THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


I. Mutruat IcnoraANcE 


URING the last three months a very considerable 
Ewes has been made in the work of organizing the 
industrial resources of the nation for war purposes. A new 
Department of State has been created for the purpose, with 
the quickest and most inventive mind in the Cabinet at 
its head, and he has set himself not only to organize but 
to inspire. Yet perhaps the most important development 
of the period, in the industrial sphere, is not the creation 
of the Ministry of Munitions or the increase in the output 
of war material, but the clearer understanding that has 
been gained as to the nature and conditions of the indus- 
trial problem that has still to be faced, of the attitude of 
the working classes towards it, and of the spirit and temper 
in which alone, as is pointed out elsewhere in this issue, 
we can hope to solve it. 

The omissions and mistakes of the earlier period of the 
war were due on all sides, not to deliberate lapses of public 
spirit or to lack of good will, but to a bad industrial tradition, 
to want of foresight, and, above all, to ignorance—to the 
mutual ignorance of the different parties involved in the 
problem. The Government, the employing class, and the 
trade unions all failed to foresee the unprecedented 
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requirements of the situation and the need for joint action 
which those requirements created. When the war broke out 
mutual good will prevailed on all sides, and a truce was 
called to all industrial disputes. But the distrust and mis- 
understandings of years cannot be dissipated in a moment, 
nor can new habits of action be adopted when no attempt 
has been made to frame a new common policy. The aspira- 
tions engendered by the vague atmosphere of mutual 
good will which existed at the beginning of the war were 
inevitably frustrated by the mutual ignorance which 
underlay them, and by the absence of any effective 
machinery for common action in the public interest. As 
the months went on old difficulties reappeared and new 
causes of friction emerged. The prices of coal and food- 
stuffs began to rise, and the Government disappointed the 
expectations of workpeople by declaring itself unable to 
regulate them. Questions arose about the demarcation of 
labour and the validity of Trade Union rules in face of the 
urgent necessity for the largest possible output. These 
and other problems, some of which were discussed in the 
June number of Tue Rounp Taste, had not been foreseen 
by any of the three parties, and each failed to understand 
the motives and attitude of the others in regard to them. 
Each side, as it now appears, was over-suspicious, and 
rated the public spirit of the others too low. Perhaps 
the chief development of the last three months, in 
spite of certain appearances to the contrary, has been the 
growth of a broader and more generous spirit and of a deeper 
sense of the underlying unity of the nation. Thoughtful 
men of all parties are now willing to recognize that the 
State has a paramount claim, in the industrial as in other 
spheres of the community’s life, over the services and pos- 
sessions of its citizens. It is a development which has still 
far to run, for English life has long been based on the 
contrary principle, and Ministers themselves have still old 
habits and heresies to unlearn. It is a long step from the 
atmosphere of “ Business is Business ” to the full accept- 
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ance of national service.* But at least a beginning has 
been made, and the mass of the people, which has grasped 
the need, is waiting anxiously to see it more fully embodied 
in action. 

But this gradual change of atmosphere cannot be under- 
stood without a review of the events which have accom- 
panied it. It will be best, therefore, in this account of the 
industrial situation during the last three months to begin 
with a record of the principal events, leaving for a final 
section a discussion of their significance. 


II. Tue Munitions or War Act 


HE outstanding industrial events of the last quarter 
are three in number. The first is the creation of the 
Ministry of Munitions of War and the appointment of 
Mr Lloyd George at its head. The second is the passing 
of the Munitions of War Act and the setting up of com- 
mittees, tribunals and other machinery in connexion with 
it. The third is the sudden outbreak and equally sudden 
ending of the Welsh Coal Strike, to which the Coal Prices 
Act may be regarded as an appendix. 
The Ministry of Munitions of War was created by an 
Act of Parliament passed on June 9, a week or two after 


*The Government’s idea of public spirit is, perhaps, revealed in the 
following quotation: “ With a drop in the output so great and with the 
demand for coal being maintained at such an abnormally high level in war 
time, it is quite clear that the producers of coal, had they been so minded, 
would have had the market at their mercy. The coal owners are pretty 
shrewd business men, and if they find offers coming along week by week 
at increased prices, it is more than we can expect of human nature that 
they should refuse these offers made to them.” These words were spoken 
by Mr Runciman in the House of Commons during the coal strike. For 
“coal” read “labour” and you can see the position as it might present 
itself to miners, engineers and other bodies of workmen accustomed to 
bargain with their labour. Mr Runciman added artlessly, in reply to an 
interruption: “ All business men are anxious to get the largest amount 
they can for what they have to sell. This applies to every section of the 
community—employers and employed alike.”—Hansard, July 19, 1915. 
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Mr Lloyd George had been designated as its chief at the 
formation of the National Government. The history of the 
events that led to the reconstruction of the Government 
and the appointment of Mr Lloyd George to his new 
position has not been disclosed. Each of the two changes 
might very well have come about without the other, and 
the inner connexion between them must for the present 
remain a matter for conjecture. But the public had known 
for some months past that Mr Lloyd George had been 
greatly preoccupied, despite his other absorbing duties, 
with the question of munitions. His speech at Bangor on 
February 28, during the strike on the Clyde, was the first 
intimation to the country of the seriousness of the problem. 
His active share, a few weeks later, in bringing about the 
agreement with the Engineering Trade Unions, no less 
than his well-known tact and skill in the handling of 
thorny subjects, marked him out as the man for the new 
post. His appointment was well received by all sections of 
opinion in the country, and this favourable impression was 
confirmed by the very frank and businesslike tone of his 
first speech in the House of Commons after his appoint- 
ment. 

As controversy has since arisen as to the extent of the 
powers conferred upon the new Minister, it is worth while 
recalling the main provisions of the Ministry of Munitions 
Act. The powers conferred by it are very wide in scope. 
The expression “ munitions” is declared to “ mean any- 
thing required to be provided for war purposes, and include 
arms, ammunition, warlike stores or material, or anything 
required for equipment or transport purposes, or for or in 
connection with the production of munitions.” This makes 
it perfectly clear that the Minister has power to deal not 
only with armaments in the narrow sense of the word, but 
with the manufacture of khaki and boots and jam, the 
building of huts, and the laying out of camps, with the 


‘railways, the docks and shipping; in fact, with any form 


of production or distribution carried on in connexion with 
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the war. As will be seen in a moment, the Munitions Act, 
in its present working, only covers a relatively small part 
of this field; but it is important to recognize the wide 
scope of the powers entrusted to Mr Lloyd George should 
it be thought wise to make use of them. 

The relation of the new Ministry to the War Office, the 
Admiralty, and the Board of Trade, from which its 
functions were carved out, is left in the Act to be 
decided by Order in Council. The creation of a new 
Department at any time is a difficult matter, as 
may be remembered from the experience of the early 
days of the Health Insurance Commission, but it is very 
much more difficult in time of war. It is not as clear as 
it might be that these difficulties were carefully thought 
out beforehand, or that this reflection has borne fruit 
in a businesslike delimitation of the activities of the 
four Departments and of the activities of the different 
branches of the new Ministry itself. Certain matters are 
left subject to the concurrent jurisdiction of more than 
one Department—a notorious administrative pitfall—and 
others seem in danger of being overlooked altogether. ‘The 
new Department has enlisted the services of a number 
of very able men, but, so far as can be seen, their responsi- 
bilities have not been clearly defined, and it is doubtful 
whether their powers are commensurate with their capacity. 
There are also indications that the Circumlocution Office 
methods of some of the older Government offices have been 
introduced into the office which Mr Lloyd George pro- 
mised was to be entirely free from red tape. 

The first work of the new Department was to deal with 
the labour question, which, in spite of the March agreement 
between the Government and Engineering Trade Unions, 
was still in a dangerously unsatisfactory condition. The 
almost studied vagueness of the agreement and the 
absence of a sanction for the carrying out of its provisions 
made some further agreement, backed up by the insti- 
tution of effective machinery, inevitably necessary. Con- 
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ferences again took place between Mr Lloyd George and 
the Trade Union leaders. This time both sides knew one 
another better, and, more important still, knew the needs 
of the situation better. They realized that it was necessary 
to “ get to business.” The result of their deliberations was 
embodied in a Bill put forward in Parliament in the middle 
of June, which became law, as the Munitions of War Act, 
on July 2. 

The Munitions of War Act is the product of Englishmen 
feeling their way in a crisis. That is tantamount to saying 
that it is neither comprehensive in its range nor heroic in 
its objects, but that it embodies important new principles 
in a tentative and somewhat illogical form. As the scope and 
effectiveness of the Act have been widely misjudged as a 
result of its temporary association with the mining indus- 
try, it seems necessary to summarize its main provisions. 

The Act consists of three parts. The first part provides 
for compulsory arbitration for all disputes in trades 
covered by the Act. Strikes and lock-outs are declared 
illegal except after a three weeks’ interval, and failing a 
settlement through the Board of Trade. The penalty in- 
curred by a striker is fixed at a maximum of five pounds for 
each day or part of a day during which the offence is com- 
mitted, while an employer is liable up to five pounds a day 
for every man locked out. The trades covered by the Act 
are defined as all trades directly engaged on munitions 
work (which is here given a narrower definition than in 
the Ministry of Munitions Act), but a clause also pro- 
vides that this part of the Act may be extended by Pro- 
clamation to differences as to conditions of employment 
“on any other work of any description ” “ on the ground 
that in the opinion of His Majesty the existence or 
continuance of the difference is directly or indirectly 
prejudicial to the manufacture, transport, or supply of 
munitions of war.” It is worth noting in this connexion 
that in the case of the munition trades, in the narrow 
sense of the word, compulsory arbitration was introduced 
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as part of an agreement arrived at by the Minister of 
Munitions after consultation with the Trade Unions con- 
cerned. In the case of the trades to which power is taken to 
extend the Act by Proclamation no such agreement was 
arrived at. The leaders of the miners and the cotton 
operatives, who have always been strenuously opposed to 
compulsory arbitration, in fact, expressly refused to enter 
into such an agreement. It is therefore misleading to speak 
of the failure of the recent Proclamation under the Act in 
South Wales, however deplorable in itself, as though it 
involved the failure of the compulsory provisions of the 
Act as a whole. 

The second part of the Act deals with the organization 
of the munitions industry. Power is given to the Minister 
to take over “ any establishment in which munitions work 
is carried on.” Such works then become “ controlled 
establishments ” subject to special provisions as to limi- 
tation of employers’ profits and control of persons em- 
ployed. All proposals for changes in the wages or salaries 
of workmen or managers must be submitted to the Ministry 
of Munitions. The suspension of certain Trade Union 
rules is provided for in a clause stating that “ any rule, 
practice, or custom not having the force of law which tends 
to restrict production or employment shall be suspended 
in the establishment.” This clause is subject to a schedule 
guaranteeing that such departures from Trade Union 
practice shall be for the period of the war only. All profits 
of controlled establishments exceeding by one-fifth the 
standard amount of profits are to be paid into the Ex- 
chequer. The standard amount of profits is fixed as the 
average net profit for the two completed financial years of 
the establishment prior to the war. Arrangements are made 
to refer difficult cases to a referee or board of referees. 
Further clauses deal with the employment of the Munition 
Volunteers enrolled through the appeal made by the Trade 
Union leaders, and secure continuity of work by putting a 
stop to the “ pilfering ” of munition workers by competing 
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employers. It is made an offence against the Act for anyone 
to engage a workman employed within the previous six 
weeks by a controlled firm without a certificate from his 
late employer or the Munitions Tribunal. This interference 
with the workman’s freedom of movement and of contract 
is safeguarded by the grant of an appeal to the local 
Munitions Tribunal, on which the chairman is assisted by 
a labour assessor or assessors. 

The most important clause in the third part of the Act 
relates to these Munition Tribunals. They are to be of 
two kinds, called general and local, for major and minor 
offences, and are to consist of a chairman appointed by 
the Minister (in practice a lawyer of standing), assisted 
by an equal number of employers and labour repre- 
sentatives as assessors, appointed by the Minister of 
Munitions from a panel drawn up for the purpose. Pro- 
vision is also made for the payment (including compensation 
for loss of time) of all members of these munitions and 
arbitration tribunals, but not of Munition Committees. 
Finally, the Act is declared to apply for only as long as 
the Ministry of Munitions continues to exist, but the 
liability of employers for carrying out their engagements 
as regards the restoration of Trade Union rules and the 
re-engagement of workmen now with the colours is ex- 
tended to twelve months after the conclusion of the war. 

As regards the working of the Act, it was intended, as Mr 
Lloyd George told the House of Commons, to administer 
it in the different industrial areas of the country through 
local committees on which employers and workpeople 
would both be represented. These committees, on which it 
was hoped to secure the best available business talent of the 
localities, would mobilize the resources of the district and 
decide, in accordance with the circumstances of each district, 
on the best means of setting them to work. In some places, 
as in Leeds, the institution of a new national factory would 


-seem best; in others, the conversion or co-ordination of 


existing facilities. Mr Lloyd George visited Manchester, 
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Liverpool, Bristol and other centres in order to give these 
local committees a send-off. 

The Act thus deals, as the reader will realize, if he refers 
back to the June number of Tue Rounp Taszez, with 
practically all the special difficulties which had arisen in 
the preceding months, though it would be too much to say 
that it disposes of all of them satisfactorily. 

How is the Act working? What effect is it having on the 
output of munitions, and on the mutual relations of Trade 
Unions, employers and Government? 

It is too early to deliver a general judgment, nor did 
Mr Lloyd George, in his latest statement to the House of 
Commons on July 29, attempt to do so, but certain com- 
ments can be made which may be of interest. Mr Lloyd 
George told the public that his main work so far has 
consisted “in speeding up existing contracts and in 
opening up fresh sources of supply.” Contracts were to be 
speeded up by the fuller employment of the existing 
machines, no less than four-fifths of which, he declared, 
were not working at full capacity. “ We had a census of 
all machinery in the kingdom and we found that only one 
fifth employed on Government work was used for night 
shifts.” The “yawning gap” thus created “ between 
promise and performance” he hoped to bridge over 
by the enrolment of fresh workers, partly skilled men 
released from the colours, partly others enrolled through 
the Labour Exchanges, or as munition volunteers. He 
stated that 40,000 men and women, nearly half of them 
skilled men, had been “ added to the labour available 
in works connected with armaments.” 

This estimate would seem to exclude the munition volun- 
teers enrolled through the Trade Union appeal. As could 
be read between the lines of Mr Lloyd George’s speech, 
the practical value of that scheme had still to be demon- 
strated. No less than 100,000 men had been enrolled, but 
in the case of 80,000 of them there had been protests from 
their employers, and the work of testing their qualifications 
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and setting them to work must necessarily be slow. It may 

be added that the difficulties connected with the working 

of this interesting scheme were enhanced by the provisions 

guaranteeing the workman in no case less than his previous 

rate of wages together with special travelling and subsis- 

tence allowances. These provisions, which were assumed 

to be necessary in order to attract workmen, conflict with 

the practice of private employers, who pay their workers 

the district market rate irrespective of their private cir- 

cumstances. Involving as they do in many towns the 
differential treatment of the volunteers, they have naturally 
acted as a disturbing factor in the workshop, and have thus 
been prejudicial to the employment of the volunteers 
themselves. The weakness of the volunteer scheme has in 
fact been its appeal to mixed motives—to patriotism and 
self-interest combined. It may be urged that this mixture 
of motives also operates in the case of military enlistment. 
But there is a difference here which is overlooked. The 
soldier-volunteer, from whatever motives he enlists, gets a 
uniform rate of pay whatever his previous earnings; once 
in the Army he becomes part of a regiment and is quickly 
absorbed into anew atmosphere. Inthe caseof the Munition 
Volunteers there is no similar opportunity of developing 
corporate feeling. The appeal is addressed to their indi- 
vidual self-interest rather than to their patriotism, and they 
find themselves put to work as individuals or in small 
groups, differentiated and to that extent divided from their 
fellow-workers, the real corporate body of the industrial 
army. The attempt, therefore, to create a special class of 
soldiers of industry composed of individual volunteers was 
exposed to peculiar difficulties, and these have not been 
surmounted in the working. 

Mr Lloyd George also announced the setting up of six- 
teen national factories, and the forthcoming establishment 
of ten large new arsenals in different parts of the country. 
He also spoke appreciatively of the work done by the Liquor 
Traffic Central Control Board in munition and other areas. 
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This opens up a subject too wide for treatment here. 
Briefly it may be said that the drink question seems now in 
a fair way to being handled on sensible and sympathetic 
lines, which are being appreciated by the public. The 
spirit of grumbling criticism adopted in Mr Churchill’s 
White Paper, which workpeople greatly resented, has been 
abandoned, and the published figures for convictions for 
drunkenness in 1914, which show a decline in the last half 
of the year over the whole country, justify, in so far as the 
extent of drunkenness can be estimated from the convic- 
tions, the change of attitude. An attempt is being made 
to introduce experimental schemes of a positive rather 
than of the purely restrictive character hitherto associated 
with “’Temperance Reform ” in this country, and canteens 
and other facilities are being provided in the yards 
and workshops throughout the scheduled areas. 

The local Munition Committees, or Armament Output 
Committees, as they are called in some places, are, of 
course, the most vital element in the working of the Act. 
It is too early yet to form a judgment on their work, but 
attention must be drawn to one point which is not 
reassuring. Mr Lloyd George in his statement makes 
no mention at all of these local committees, on which, 
in accordance with the arrangement arrived at at 
the local conferences in June, both employers and 
workpeople were to be substantially represented. He 
speaks instead of the “ Management boards of business 
men ” in the various areas “ whose business it is to organize 
the whole of the available machinery for increasing the 
output of shell and other material.” The Management 
Boards here spoken of are, in fact, the Executive Com- 
mittees of the local Armament Output Committees, and, 
as such, care should naturally have been taken to make 
them as representative as their parent bodies. Mr Lloyd 
George’s words suggest that this is not the case, and that 
the labour element is, in fact, being excluded from them. 
It is easy to understand how this could come about in 
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the case of a body of keen employers familiar with the 
organizing work to be done, accustomed to act together, 
and eager to get speedily to business. But if persisted in 
it is likely to exact a heavy price in the loss of the mutual 
confidence and co-operation on which the whole scheme 
must ultimately rest. It should be the special business of 
the Ministry of Munitions to supervise the working of the 
local committees and their executives and to secure that 
their substantially democratic character and their har- 
monious atmosphere remain unimpaired.* 

Little information has as yet been officially supplied as 
to the working of the Act as regards the limitation of 
profits and the taking over of “ controlled establishments.” 
This is unfortunate, as this is a crucial point in the Act 
and widespread suspicion and misapprehension seem to 
exist on the subject. But the regulations on the subject 
were issued within a week of the passing of the Act and 
it is understood that in fact a large number of firms 
in the engineering and allied trades have been taken over, 
in addition to the machine-tool makers, who, as Mr Lloyd 
George announced, have been taken over en bloc.t The 

* On this point see a statement by Mr J. Binns, the organizing secretary 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers for the Manchester area, in the 
Manchester Guardian for July 30: “ It was possible that the spirit in which 
the men were working was affected by the fact that they had relinquished 
the old Trade Union safeguards and had no tangible assurance that they 
would be restored. They had representatives on the Armaments Output 
Committees, but not on the Management Boards. The argument of the 
employers, supported by the Government, was that questions of manage- 
ment did not concern the workers. But when the workers were surrendering 
conditions which they counted among their rights they had a claim to know 
first-hand and officially what new conditions were being set up. The men 
feel that there is a want of mutual confidence.” Similar evidence comes to 
hand from Edinburgh, Sheffield, and other towns in the West Riding. At 
Birmingham, on the other hand, Labour representatives have been among 
the most active and helpful members of the Management Board. 

t Since this was written the Ministry of Munitions has announced that 
345 establishments had been declared “ controlled ” up to August 6. How 
small a proportion this is of the total number of firms engaged either wholly 
_ or partly on war contracts can be seen by referring to the lists of such 


contracts, running into many thousands, published in the Board of Trade 
Labour Gazette. 
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provisions as to limitation of profit are, however, not 
retrospective, so that profits made during the first 
eleven months of the war are subject to no special 
limitation. Workmen contend in this connexion that 
it will need the most careful Government enquiry 
and audit to prevent evasions of the limitation clause. 
The armament firms, on the other hand, might contend 
that it is unfair that the limitation should apply only to 
them and not to all other industries and services carried on 
during war time. Both these points of view, if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s hints are to be trusted, will be met 
in the forthcoming Budget. This suggests an obvious 
criticism. If it were always intended to deal with profits 
made during the war as a whole, it is difficult to understand 
why a beginning should have been made by the Munitions 
Department on a small fraction instead of leaving the whole 
matter to be dealt with comprehensively by the Treasury 
experts. There is nothing to be gained by taking two bites 
at a cherry. 

One other important point remains to be dealt with: 
the working of the compulsory provisions of the Act—the 
provisions, that is, for securing the prevention of strikes 
and lock-outs and minor breaches of rules, and especially 
of disputes arising out of Trade Union regulations for the 
demarcation of labour. 

Major and minor munition tribunals have been set up in 
various parts of the country to enforce these provisions, 
one representative of employers and one of labour sitting 
as assessors to advise the legal chairman. As was antici- 
pated, there has been no difficulty in applying the com- 
pulsory provisions of the Act in the case of breaches of 
rules by individuals, which are punishable by a fine not 
exceeding {'5, without power of imprisonment in default of 
payment. Nor is there likely to be any trouble with 
employers, for if fines are no deterrent to them the fear of 
being deprived of Government work is sufficient to keep 
them within the law. It is the cases in which trade unionism 
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is involved which present the points of interest and diffi- 
culty. Very few such cases have come before the tribunals 
as yet and, in view of the unfamiliarity of the procedure, 
the sentences have been nominal in character, but their 
handling has not been entirely reassuring. In Glasgow, at 
any rate, where the most important cases have so far been 
heard, the Court seems to have had a difficulty in securing 
the respect of the workmen. It is always difficult to win 
authority and prestige for new forms of procedure; yet, 
unless the munitions tribunals secure this the Act will not 
recover from the initial discredit with which its use in 
South Wales has invested it. 

The facts of the first case tried at Glasgow are worth 
recalling, as they are typical of the kind of difficulty with 
which the tribunals will have to deal. The Fairfield Ship- 
building Company, a controlled establishment, found 
themselves short of coppersmiths. They applied to the 
local Armaments Committee requesting it to arrange for 
the firm to employ plumbers at certain of the copper- 
smiths’ work. This request was granted after six weeks’ 
delay, the committee stating that the Secretary of the 
Coppersmiths’ Society, provided he was notified of the 
arrangement, would not make any objection. The latter 
was then notified of the proposed action, but he at once 
declined, by telephone, to accede to it. He was again 
appealed to, but failed to reply. After ten more days’ 
delay the plumbers were set on. Thirty coppersmiths at 
once came out on strike. The case came before the muni- 
tions tribunal, where the President of the Coppersmiths’ 
Society contended that the Fairfield Company had violated 
the Act because no opportunity had been given the men 
for consultation before the action was taken. This plea, 
which was a tu quoque rather than a defence, obviously read 
into the Act something not contained in it, but at the same 
time it points to a procedure which it would have been wiser 


‘to follow: there is an important distinction between 


notification and personal consultation. But on the point at 
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issue the company were clearly in the right, and, after 
a somewhat noisy hearing, the Court fined the men 
2s. 6d. each, which the Union at once promised to pay, 
on the astonishing ground that they regarded the men’s 
actions “ as quite legal.” The employers at the same time 
agreed not to continue to employ plumbers on the disputed 
work, while the Union promised to endeavour to get the 
necessary labour, but displayed no great alacrity in doing 
so. The men agreed to return to work.* 

This case, in its main facts, is a familiar instance of a 
“‘ demarcation dispute.” It illustrates the men’s tenacious 
insistence on maintaining the integrity of their craft, 
and the way in which this may operate to hinder urgent 
work and limit output. This craft-loyalty found expression 
during the hearing in an outburst from one of the strikers 
which is worth quoting. Mention having been made of the 
war, he rose and exclaimed: 


“ T think this will finish it. I am as much a patriot 
as any man in this room. We have been looked upon 
as unpatriotic in this matter. I have seven relatives 
both in the trenches and on the sea. No man dare tell 
me that I am sacrificing their lives by remaining out. 
I am standing for the Trade Union cause—a perfectly 
legitimate proceeding.” 


The outburst is as sincere as it is palpably illogical. 
It illustrates the conflict of two loyalties. The speaker 
refuses to admit, though it stares him in the face, that his 
craft-loyalty has in fact jeopardized the lives of his 
kinsmen. His feelings, which do him credit, blind him 
to the stern logic of facts. Yet his words may serve to 


*The case is fully reported in the Glasgow Herald of August 3. It 
is worth noting that the Coppersmiths’ Society does not seem to have 
been represented at the Treasury Conference. At least two other cases have 
been tried at Glasgow since, fines of §s. per man being inflicted in each case. 
See the Glasgow Herald for August 10, 
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remind us that the insistence of Trade Unionists on the 
maintenance of their old rules and practices is not due to 
inability to make sacrifices or to mere laziness, but to a 
mistaken idea as to where their primary duty lies, to want 
of imagination as to the urgency of the need for their work, 
and to ingrained suspicion of the motives of employers. 
Until “equality of sacrifice” has been not merely pro- 
mised, but carried out, this suspicion will be difficult to 
eradicate. 


III. Tue Wetsn Coat Strike 


MPORTANT and far-reaching as the effects of the 

Munitions Act may be, unquestionably the industrial 
event which has loomed largest in the public eye during 
the months under review has been the strike of coal-miners 
in South Wales. If it came as a shock and a disappointment, 
and even with a sense of stinging shame, to the public 
at home, its effect on the other belligerent peoples and on 
the world as a whole was perhaps even more pronounced. 
It must have lowered, if only temporarily the reputation 
of the workers of this country for those very qualities of 
common sense, reasonableness, fair play, and public spirit 
which are generally attributed to the inhabitants of these 
islands. To refuse to supply the Navy with the essential 
conditions of its activity and to continue in this attitude 
in express defiance of an Act of Parliament might seem in 
any other country but our own to be the plainest proof of 
disloyalty and to invoke the spectre of civil war. But this 
is an illogical country and South Wales is not the least 
illogical part of it. The action of the miners cannot be 
interpreted without an understanding of their state of 
mind; and that will be arrived at best by a bald narrative 


. of the facts connected with the dispute. 


The South Wales coal-field had been working under a 
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three years’ agreement, made in 1910 and renewed from 
year to year. Under this agreement wages were calculated 
upon a “ standard ” drawn up in 1877 and 1879, and it was 
from this standard as a basis that “ sliding scales ” of wages 
were drawn up according to the selling price of coal. There 
is thus a direct connexion for the miners between wages 
and coal prices. Under the 1910 agreement, however, 
definite maximum rates were laid down, and by March of 
this year, owing to the abnormal rise in coal prices, these 
maximum rates had been reached. The miners felt them- 
selves to be in the position of not profiting by the increased 
prices, which they held to be very exorbitant, but standing 
to lose heavily by the slump which they believed must 
follow after the war. In this, as in other labour questions, 
the fear of being victimized after the war in consequence of 
the suspension or non-provision of safeguards during the 
war is the crux of the worker’s attitude. 

The terms of the new agreement for 1915 had been 
freely discussed in mining circles from 1912 onwards. On 
March 31 the miners’ leaders gave three months’ notice to ter- 
minate the existing agreement. A new agreement was then 
proposed. The chief feature in it was the demand for a new 
standard, 35 to 50 per cent higher than that of 1877-79, 
a change based upon the increase in prices during the 
interval. This new standard would not in itself effect a 
change in wages, but would leave the way clear for the 
workmen to make a claim, under the usual procedure, for a 
rise in wages based on the increased selling price of coal. 

To these demands the coal-owners returned a simple 
non possumus. Only one conference took place between the 
two parties during the three months, and at this the 
spokesman of the coal-owners refused to consider the pro- 
posals in detail on the ground that they were wholly un- 
acceptable. The miners also offered to withdraw their 
demands for a completely new agreement and to accept a 
war-bonus, provided the owners would guarantee not to 
advance prices to the public; but this offer met with no 
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better fate. Thus a deadlock was reached and the only way 
out lay through the Government. 

It was not, however, till the last week in June, the last 
week of work under the old agreement, that the Govern- 
ment took up the negotiations. Pending Mr Runciman’s 
offer of terms the men agreed to work on day-to-day 
notices from July 1. On July 1 Mr Runciman’s terms were 
announced. They granted the new standard, but were 
unsatisfactory to the men on some points, and obscure of 
interpretation both to owners and men. The Government 
was, therefore, requested to supply interpretations in 
writing. These were handed to the miners’ leaders late on 
July 9, and a special meeting of the Executive was held on 
the 10th to consider them. The Executive agreed to recom- 
mend that the terms should be accepted, with certain 
modifications, as a basis of negotiation and that the men 
should continue to work from day to day, but they coupled 
this with an expression of their dissent from one clause of 
the “ interpretations,” “ as it might involve the possibility 
of the perpetuation of the old standard rates as the basis 
of the new standard.” 

The next step was for the Executive, or Cabinet, of the 
men to submit their policy to their Parliament—in other 
words, to a meeting of the delegates of the whole Federa- 
tion. This was done on Monday, July 12, and next 
morning the public learnt, to its consternation, that it had 
been decided, by nearly a two-thirds majority, to cease 
work on the Thursday unless the full demands were 
granted. It was further decided to inform Mr Runciman of 
the decision and to let him know that the Executive were 
ready to negotiate on the original proposals. 

Next day, on Tuesday, July 13, a Proclamation was 
issued by the Government bringing the dispute under the 
compulsory arbitration clauses of the Munitions Act. 
This seems to have been done in the belief that the delegates 
- were not truly representative of the opinion of the coal- 
field. Whether this was so on the Monday it is difficult to 
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say; if so, it certainly ceased to be so after the Proclamation, 
which stiffened the backs of the men and increased the 
feeling of resentment at the Government’s conduct of the 
negotiations. On the Thursday the whole coal-field was idle. 
The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain appealed to the 
men to resume work from day to day. But, in spite of this 
appeal, and in face of the opinions of seven out of eleven 
members of the Executive, including the two best-known 
“‘ advanced” men, a second delegates’ meeting on the 
Thursday reaffirmed Monday’s vote by practically the 
same majority. Meanwhile the coal-owners had informed 
the Government that they held themselves in “ readiness 
to co-operate with them in any way the Government may 
think desirable to ensure a continuance of work.” 

The next step lay with the Government. It was widely 
felt that, as the men were now openly defying the law, the 
Government could hardly capitulate to them and that the 
best way out would be for the Government to create a new 
situation by taking over the Welsh coalfield. This was, 
indeed, the logical sequel of the application of the Muni- 
tions Act, for it was generally recognized when it was 
framed that its compulsory clauses presupposed State 
control of profits as a basis and that it would be impossible 
to coerce bodies of men to continue at work for private 
profit. The Government, however, preferred to discredit 
the Munitions Act rather than to nationalize the coalfield. 
On Monday, July 19, after a Cabinet meeting, Mr Lloyd 
George, Mr Runciman and Mr Henderson visited Cardiff 
to confer with the miners’ leaders. Next day Mr Lloyd 
George met the owners, and the whole day was taken up 
with a series of conferences. By the evening agreed terms 
were submitted to the miners’ Executive and they unani- 
mously decided to submit them for acceptance to the 
delegates next morning. On Wednesday, July 21, the 
delegates accepted the terms, and by the evening the men 
were streaming back to the pits. 

The new terms, the acceptance of which the Government 
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formally undertook to secure from the employers, satisfy 
the men’s demands, with one exception. They provide for 
a new standard §0 per cent. above the 1879 standard, 
together with a minimum wage of Io per cent. upon it. 
This important concession was not embodied in Mr 
Runciman’s award. The vexed question regarding the 
minimum rates of surface workmen was also settled in the 
men’s sense. Another point of importance to the men is 
that the new agreement is only to apply to workmen who 
are members of the South Wales Miners’ Federation, 
although employers are not likely to drive non-unionists 
into the Federation by paying them lower rates. The 
one important point on which the men accepted a com- 
promise was as to the duration of the agreement. The men 
had asked for a three years’ agreement, whereas it now runs 
for not less than nine months after the close of the war. 

A few brief comments may be made on the foregoing 
story. All the parties made mistakes. It is useless to attempt 
to apportion the blame. It is our habit in this country to 
make bad mistakes and then heroically to retrieve them. 
But though it may have been more heroic not to try to 
prosecute 200,000 resolute workmen than to secure obedi- 
ence to the law of the land, the evil consequences remain. 
The tragedy is that if, according to the peace standards of 
bargaining adhered to by Mr Runciman and the coal- 
owners, the men’s demands were reasonable, as we are now 
told they were, the men should only have secured proper 
attention for them by action which has done infinite harm 
to their good name. 

Meantime, something can be said to explain the psy- 
chology of the story. The atmosphere of the Welsh coalfield 
is somewhat different from that of the colliery districts of 
England and Scotland. Life is less settled and homely and 
dignified than in such old-established centres, for instance, 
as Durham and Staffordshire. There is not the same 
traditional basis of good feeling and common life, and more 
of an almost American sense of bitterness, especially among 
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the younger generation, against the masters. Nor are the 
bleak, raw, straggling villages along the Welsh valleys, 
peopled by comparatively recent immigrants from the 
rural districts of Wales and South-West England, calculated 
to foster the love of country. The leaders who were respon- 
sible for the stoppage of work are not selfish or grasping, or 
even ambitious, as this world goes; they are fanatics who 
cannot, and will not, see anything beyond the little world 
in which they live and for whose improvement, so obviously 
needed and so much neglected by those who had the 
power and position to effect it, they are working with a 
devotion worthy not of a better but of a more compre- 
hensive ideal. Their disastrous narrowness of vision is itself 
the product of the conditions which they are so determined 
to remove. 


IV. Tue Coat Prices Act 


HE question of the price of coal has been intimately 

bound up, not merely with the attitude of the South 
Wales miners, but, as was pointed out in the last issue of 
Tue Rounp Taste, with the labour unrest generally. In 
the early months of the war labour bodies repeatedly 
appealed to the Government to fix maximum prices for 
coal, and later Mr Smillie, the President of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, definitely stated that if the 
Government had introduced a Bill limiting the price of 
coal, adding to that a declaration that all surplus profits 
would be taken, the miners would not have asked for any 
increase of wages whatever. It was not, however, actually 
till the outbreak of the Welsh strike that the Government 
eventually introduced legislation on the subject, which 
became law, as the Price of Coal (Limitation) Act, on 
July 29. In his opening speech on the Bill Mr Runciman 
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gave somewhat unconvincing reasons for the delay in 
introducing it, adding that the necessity for it last winter 
was “ perhaps greater than now.” He defended the singling 
out of coal for special legislation on the ground that coal is 
a purely British commodity and that, “ whereas we cannot 
control the world’s price of wheat with any benefit to 
Great Britain, we can control the British price of coal, 
because it is produced in Great Britain.” He then gave 
figures to justify the attempt made in the Bill. He stated 
that the price of household coal in London last winter was 
gs. above the corresponding price of the previous winter 
and estimated the average increase of summer prices over 
1914 at 6s., adding that the total extra cost of production 
was not more than something over 3s.* He proposed, 
therefore, to fix the maximum selling price at the pit’s 
mouth at not more than 4s. above the?price'’paid on the 
corresponding date in the year ending June 30, 1914. The 
Bill in its original form was not to apply to existing con- 
tracts, a great many of which are made at the end of June, 
but, in response to protest, Mr Runciman gave way so far 
as to include within its scope existing contracts for coal 
supplied for domestic purposes or to local authorities or 
gas, water or electric companies. In this form it was finally 
passed, its fiercest critic, Sir A. Markham, graciously 
admitting that it had been changed into “a real living 
Bill.” But in its final form it still made no attempt to deal 
with retail prices, and the public is left with no security 
against famine prices next winter beyond the assurance 
given on behalf of the leading coal merchants by Sir Edwin 
Cornwall that “ they will work in harmony and co-operation 
with the Board of Trade to control the price and limit the 
profits” of coal dealers in London and the South of 
England. 


* Sir Arthur Markham, a proprietor of several collieries, described this 
estimate in the debate as “ perfect nonsense. If you split the amount in 
two you are getting nearer the truth.” 
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V. Farr Pray anp Nationa. SERVICE 


T remains to draw a brief moral for the future from these 

various events. The obvious reflection, which is already 
being made by shrewd observers overseas, is that the war 
has brought into fierce daylight the sins and shortcomings 
of the long and thoughtless peace that preceded it. Demo- 
cracy, national service, patriotism, have been battle-cries 
in the past, but we are only now coming to see what they 
really mean. And, what is more, we are only now beginning, 
under the stress of circumstances, to believe in them. It 
is for the Government to confirm this faith and to allow 
it the opportunity of bringing forth good works. 

The people of this country, whether rich or poor, 
are not consciously selfish, but they are and will 
remain stubbornly independent of spirit, inured to 
well-tried modes of corporate action and impatient of 
anything which does not seem to them “ fair play.” 
They are not wanting in patriotism—our unprecedented 
volunteer armies exist to prove it—but they are not accus- 
tomed to apply the national touchstone to industrial 
issues, for ignorance, suspicion and memories of conflict 
alike prevent it. England, for all the essential unity of its 
life and spirit, is not, socially speaking, one nation: it is at 
least two nations, and, till the war, thanks to an industrial 
system which segregated the rich and the poor in class 
reserves, these nations had all too little opportunity of 
meeting on equal terms and on common national work. 
If we are reaping the harvest to-day of our old jealousies 
and divisions, of generations of wilful ignorance and 
narrow and callous exclusiveness, it is not the poor but the 
rich who have profited by them in the past and are chiefly 
to blame for them then and now. It is one of the vices of 
the poor to be good imitators. 

The war is undoing the work of a century of commer- 
cialism and laying the foundations of a real national unity. 
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Despite sporadic appearances to the contrary and the 
instinctive objection of Englishmen to patriotic display, 
that spirit exists to-day. The new armies are mainly 
working-class armies, as Mr Crooks and Mr Tillett can 
testify, and the 250,000 miners are reputed among the best 
of the new soldiers. What is needed at the moment is a 
closer knowledge of working-class feeling on the part of the 
Government than it has hitherto displayed and a more 
rigid and widespread application of those principles of 
equal sacrifice and national service which have been so 
widely proclaimed. The only possible obstacle to perfect 
harmony between all classes now is the Englishman’s 
inveterate sense of fair play. 

But fair play, by itself, however English a watch- 
word, is not enough; for, after all, it is a watchword 
for times of peace and leisure. There is little fair 
play at the front. Death is no respecter of persons. The 
great emergencies of life make short shrift of individual 
and class interests and of this or that demand for special 
treatment. Great occasions make a call for equality of 
sacrifice: they do not and cannot make promise of equality 
of compensation. For good or for evil all of us in this 
country, rich and poor alike, are members of one another, 
and an injury to one, whether at the front or in the work- 
shop, is an injury to all—not merely to the interests of all, 
but to the good of all. If this sense of national unity and of 
the primary duty of unselfish service has grown weak in a 
century of comfort and security, of individual profit-making 
and collective bargaining, this is no cause for despair or 
even surprise, but simply for facing our duty as we now see 
it. We had come to think of the State as a medley of groups 
and classes, of parties and sects, of business firms and Trade 
Unions, of competing Government Departments, each with 
an all-absorbing loyalty and activity of its own, acquiesced 
in by an all-embracing but too indulgent Government; 
. we had even grown accustomed to the spectacle of civil war 
within the state, to the ceaselessstruggle between Capital and 
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Labour and to threatened outbreaks in other quarters. We 
had seen section after section of the community laughing 
at the majesty of the law and playing light-heartedly, like 
fractious children, at disobedience and anarchy. But we 
have learnt now that the state is not a distant Olympian 
god, that can permit men to work and to play, to compete 
and to quarrel, without care or concern, but a real 
living partnership in the best and the deepest things 
in our life, the great common interests which bind 
men together in civilized society—a partnership, as 
our greatest political writer put it, “in every virtue 
and in all perfection,” and one which subsists, as 
so many British homes are feeling to-day, “not only 
between those who are living, but between those who are 
living, those of our dead and those who are to be born.” 
If that spirit of partnership can be applied, not piecemeal 
or in words alone, to the great industrial task that still lies 
before us, then victory is indeed assured, and not victory 
alone, but a new basis of national unity which would better 
even victory itself. 


















ENGLAND’S FINANCIAL TASK 


I. ENGLAND AND Germany: An ALLEGORY 


NCE upon a time there were two rich men who fell 
into a dispute as to the nature of wealth and which 
of them was the richer. They both possessed large estates 
of land, mines, and factories, and both had many retainers 
and employees. But there was this difference between 
them. The one had the bigger estate and more than one- 
third more the number of employees; the other had a 
smaller estate and fewer employees, but he had inherited 
from his father great personal wealth in the form of invest- 
ments and securities of all kinds, on the income from which 
he had been accustomed to live very comfortably. The first 
man claimed he was the richer, because he had a larger 
estate and more servants ; the second because, while his 
estate was smaller, he had always had a larger income to 
spend than the first. They decided to settle the dispute in 
a peculiar way. They agreed to enter upon a shooting 
competition. Whichever could shoot away most shot and 
shell for the longest time in his park without exhausting his 
resources was to be adjudged the richer. One condition, 
however, was agreed upon. Since the first man had much 
the larger estate, he was to find, if he could, within his 
estate all the materials for his guns and shells; whereas the 
other with the smaller estate was free to buy materials, 
if he could, from his neighbours. 
The first man, realizing that he must rely wholly on his 
own resources—for he knew that his estate could do no 
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more than produce the barest necessities of life for himself 
and his employees, if at the same time it were to produce 
also a sufficient quantity of guns and shells—arranged 
immediately that all his employees should be turned on 
to producing either guns and shells or the necessaries of 
life. There were many who were, in normal times, producing 
comforts and luxuries for himself or attending to the 
estate in one way or another. Every one of them was turned 
on to shell-making. It is true that this meant that the 
estate went largely to ruin. No improvements were made; 
no fences, gates, buildings, or roads repaired; life became 
harder and harder for those living on the estate. But they 
were accustomed to obedience and discipline, and they did 
not grumble. Meanwhile, by dint of all—men, women, 
and children—working their hardest, they produced just 
enough to live on and clothe themselves with, while all the 
rest of their energies were devoted to making guns and 
shells for their employer. The latter had only one doubt in 
his mind. Could the estate continue to find indefinitely all 
the raw materials necessary to make the guns and shells 
required? If it could, then it was clear to him that the 
length of time he could last out would depend wholly on 
the spirit and determination of his people, on their willing- 
ness to go on producing guns and shells, and on their 
readiness to undergo privations. 

The second man proceeded on a different plan. He was 
quite certain from the start that he could easily win. He 
had always been so much richer than his competitor. The 
latter had never had much spare capital, and had always 
put whatever money he made back into his estate; while he, 
on the contrary, had always had money to spend on his 
own and his employees’ comforts and even to lend to his 
neighbours. Besides, he thought himself very clever at 
having made the condition that his competitor must buy 
nothing from his neighbours. He did not believe all the 
necessary materials could be found on the estate. If his 
belief was correct, he must undoubtedly win. 
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He did not, therefore, at first trouble to disturb the 
ordinary way of life of more of his men than he could 
help. He did not think it either necessary or desirable to 
cut them down to the bare necessities of life like his com- 
petitor or to stop the ordinary work of keeping up and 
repairing the estate. His men had always been used to good 
living, and it might be too sudden a change for them to 
bear cheerfully. 

A good many of his men were, therefore, still employed 
on the usual work of the estate and also on making a 
thousand and one things, not necessary indeed to life, but 
still comforts to which he and his people were accustomed. 
This meant, of course, that, while his estate was kept up 
and life went on as usual, the number of men he could turn 
on to making guns and shells was reduced. This, however, 
did not trouble him, since he intended to buy from his 
neighbours more than enough to make up. He was always 
accustomed to trade largely with his neighbours and to 
exchange a large portion of the produce of his estate with 
their produce. He continued to do so now, and, in fact, 
bought more and more largely from them, not only guns 
and shells but everything else. This he did not find quite 
so easy to do as usual, since, although not nearly to the 
same extent as his competitor, he had had to turn a good 
many of his men off their ordinary productive work on to 
gun and shell making, and therefore he had not as much 
produce as usual to exchange with his neighbours. But 
this, too, did not trouble him. He had a very large number 
of stocks and shares which his father had left him, and, 
though he was sorry to part with them, he intended to sell 
them gradually to his neighbours and so find for a long 
time to come the money he wanted. 

Time flowed by. It seemed that his competitor’s estate 
was somehow providing all the materials necessary. It 
had become a regular arsenal. There was no one who 
was not engaged in either making clothes, guns, or shells, 
or in growing foodstuffs. The competition was going to be 
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longer than he thought. But what with his own guns 
and shells and those he was buying abroad, he would 
certainly, he thought, have as many as his opponent. 
Gradually, however, it became evident that things were 
not.,going to turn out exactly as he had expected. 
He found that a lot of his stocks and shares were not the 
kind his neighbours wanted to buy. Meanwhile he had 
ordered from them enormous quantities of guns and shells 
and had, unfortunately, actually increased the amount he 
usually bought from them in the way of food and articles 
of luxury. He began to wonder what he would be able 
to offer them in exchange, if his opponent was to manage 
to go on for a long time. His estate was producing less, 
not more, since many of his men were shell-making, and 
although he had still much wealth he had not disposed 
of, he could forsee the time when he would have come to 
the end of his saleable securities. His neighbours would then 
certainly make difficulties about supplying him. They 
would not give him their goods before actually receiving 
his in return and would refuse to give him credit. He 
thought of asking them to make arrangements whereby 
they should wait until after the competition was over for 
payment, but he was not sure whether they would agree to 
trust him so far, since both he and his opponent were 
obviously squandering their wealth in an absurd manner. 
What was he to do? He still believed his opponent would 
before long run out of raw materials and would get so dis- 
turbed about the neglect of his estate as to want to stop. 
But he could not rely on that. Meanwhile his own employees 
were not producing enough shells by themselves to keep up 
the competition. Nor was his estate capable of producing 
enough food by itself alone for the livelihood of his employees. 
He had not insisted on increasing the production of 
his estate, because it had always seemed simpler to buy 
from his neighbours. It would be awkward now, if he were 
pushed for the means to buy what he wanted. He might 
at a pinch always have enough produce to exchange to buy 
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the food he must have. But would there be enough to buy 
shells as well ? Obviously, if he went on as he was, and the 
time came suddenly when he could buy no more guns and 
shells from his neighbours, he would be in trouble. He must 
clearly make a change. He must insist on all his employees 
consuming as little of the produce of the estate as possible. 
They must live on the barest necessities, in order that he 
might have more over to exchange with his neighbours for 
the things he must have for them. He must take off their 
work all the men who were engaged in producing things 
which were not absolutely necessary, and put them on to 
making shells or increasing the production of food or 
cloth. If he had started earlier he could have done all this 
more easily. It was not yet too late, though much valuable 
time was lost. But all depended on whether his employees 
were ready so drastically to change their mode of 
life, and to suffer and to continue to suffer the hardships 
and privations which were bound to follow. On that and 
that alone everything hung. It was clear that, if the struggle 
were to be prolonged to the point of exhaustion, wealth 
would be measured and victory determined not only by 
material resources, but by energy, singleness of mind, 
abstinence, and endurance. 


Il. Tue Two Financiat Prosriems 


HE war is becoming a war of exhaustion. As each 
month goes by the financial aspect of the war and its 
financial and economic results will come more and more 
into prominence. The balance will incline more and more 
in favour of those countries whose resources are greatest, 
which can find to the largest extent within themselves the 
means of sustaining the struggle, and which have learnt 
_ by self-discipline and organization to direct all their 
national energies at the highest pressure towards the 
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objects of the war, to eschew all production and all ex- 
penditure, whether national or personal, which tends to 
divert energies and savings away from national ends 
towards meeting the mere luxuries, the comforts and 
unessential wants of individual citizens. All the nations 
at war are growing rapidly poorer. A nation cannot, any 
more than an individual, continue for ever in reckless and 
wasteful expenditure. Yet for a self-contained nation, 
which can produce enough to meet at least the barest 
wants of the civilian population and to provide munitions 
of war, complete exhaustion can be long postponed. A 
nation, which is not self-contained, is in a different case. 
If it must buy from abroad, it must pay for what it buys 
in something which the selling nations value, whether 
goods, gold, or securities. If it can produce exports to pay 
for its imports, or if it can find liquid and saleable capital, 
such as its holding of foreign securities, sufficient to meet its 
debts, well and good. It it cannot, the time will soon come 
when it will be difficult and may become impossible for it 
to purchase from abroad. It will then be faced by the 
question whether it can by an economic revolution, both 
industrial and agricultural, compel itself to produce within 
its own borders all or nearly all it wants to maintain the 
struggle. Such a revolution has been forced by our Fleet 
upon Germany and Austria. Economic and financial 
stress is bringing face to face with it more than one of the 
Allies. 

The financial problems before all the belligerents are, 
speaking broadly, identical. The first concerns particularly 
the respective Governments. They are incurring huge ex- 
penditure; their credit is being more and more strained ; 
how are they to raise from their people the immense sums 
required ? The second concerns the financial position of 
each nation as a whole, including its Government, in 
relation to other nations. Most belligerent nations, the 
Allies to an enormously greater degree than their oppo- 
nents, are buying from foreign countries far more than 
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they can pay for by the ordinary means at their dis- 
posal. They usually pay by exports. But their exports have 
to a great extent ceased. How are they to pay? The 
question is of vital importance. A man who buys what he 
cannot pay for is a bankrupt. If, finding himself near 
Queer Street, he can effect a revolution in his way of life 
and live on his own resources he can recover. If he cannot 
live on his own resources and yet cannot pay for what he 
must have his position is clearly not enviable. A¥nation 
is not different. 


III. Internat Expenpirure 


ET us consider first the problem of our internal 

expenditure. Not long after the war started Mr Lloyd 
George said that our daily expenditure on the war was 
£750,000, but that this was a diminishing rather than an 
increasing figure. A few days ago Mr Asquith stated in 
Parliament that during the first seventeen days of July the 
Government’s expenditure amounted to £54,190,000, or 
well over £3,000,000 a day. So much for official forecasts. 
Even now our expenditure is increasing day by day. 
We are buying more shells and paying more for each shell; 
we are enlisting more men; we are lending more and more 
to other nations; in every direction our expenditure is 
going up. It is not the least unlikely that in a short time 
it will be £4,000,000 a day, or at the rate of £1,460,000,000 
a year. If we estimate that our expenditure in the next 
twelve months will not rise higher than £3,500,000 a day 
—though it almost certainly will—our annual expenditure 
will be about £1,300,000,000. As our revenue is estimated 
at well under £300,000,000, we may safely assume that we 
shall have to raise £1,000,000,000 by loans each year, and 
probably more. In other words, we have to repeat every 


‘ six months the tremendous effort of the recent war loan. 
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Every six months the nation must lend the Government 
another £500,000,000. 

Let us repeat again the salient figures on this subject, 
quoted in the December and June numbers of Tue Rounp 
TABLE. 

The annual income of Great Britain is estimated roughly 
at £2,300,000,000. About £1,900,000,000 is spent on living 
expenses and maintenance of the nation’s plant. The 
balance of 400,000,000 represents savings, devoted 
in normal times either to the betterment of plant or to 
investment abroad. Now, if all betterment and investment 
abroad are stopped—and they cannot be entirely—and if 
the nation’s income remains as large—which is hardly 
likely—there remains {400,000,000 out of income for 
war expenses. If we take our war expenditure, over and 
above our ordinary expenditure of £200,000,000, at 
£1,100,000,000, we are left with a deficit of certainly 
not less than {700,000,000 to be met either out of capital 
or out of current savings. If it is met out of capital, that 
capital must either be liquidated by being sold to 
foreigners or its owners must be able, by borrowing 
against it in this country, to turn it into “ money,” which 
they can lend to the Government, a process likely to end 
in a dangerous inflation of credit. Already the banks’ 
deposits in this country were on June 30 not far short 
of {200,000,000 higher than on June 30, 1914, representing 
mainly not increased wealth, but inflation of credit. The 
Government is spending on the war more than half the 
nation’s whole gross income. Nothing like this has ever 
been known before. It has been estimated that in the 
Napoleonic times expenditure probably never rose beyond 
one-sixth of the national income. 

The war expenditure of all the belligerents is gigantic, 
and for all of them, therefore, the most rigid economy 
is necessary to escape exhaustion. But for two reasons it is 
more vital for this country than for any other. Both our 
total expenditure and our foreign obligations are un- 
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doubtedly greater than those of any other country. It is 
true, on the other hand, that we started with a much larger 
supply of available liquid capital, but at the present rate 
we are rapidly exhausting that portion of it which is sale- 
able. We are quickly exchanging such capital as other 
nations will purchase—e.g., our American securities—for 
shot and shell. 

It is necessary to emphasize the essential difference 
between expenditure incurred within this country and 
expenditure incurred in foreign countries. If the Govern- 
ment has to pay {£1,000 to an American for shells, then 
the American takes £1,000 out of the country and we 
have the shells. In a week or two the shells have been 
used and the country is £1,000 poorer. If, on the other 
hand, the Government pays an Englishman {1,000 for 
shells, then, though the shells are used as before, the 
£1,000 is still left in this country and can either be re-lent 
to the Government or expended on the Englishman’s own 
private purposes. The fact that this country pays every 
soldier 1s. 2d. a day, while the German soldier only re- 
ceives 2$d. and the Frenchman only 4d. a day, does not 
mean that the country, as apart from the Government, 
loses in wealth nearly a shilling a day more than Germany 
for every soldier under arms. But it does mean that there 
is an enormously greater transference of wealth from 
man to man. It does mean that in this country there is 
far greater temptation to extravagance and increased con- 
sumption, which must above all things be avoided. Whether 
the Is. a day extra we pay is lost to the country depends 
on whether the soldier saves it to lend it to the Government 
or squanders it. The same is true of the contractor, the 
shipowner, the shell-maker, and every other man in the 
country who is making money out of the war. The money 
going to him has been taken either by taxation or loan from 
those who had it. It cannot be got from them again. If the 
Government is to go on finding the money it wants, it must 
be re-lent by those to whom it has now gone. If, as it goes 
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from hand to hand, its new possessors continually use it 
in increased consumption, they are unconsciously betraying 
their country. They are weakening it and reducing its 
resources. No man who is better off as the result of the war 
has the right to spend the money he has gained on anything 
but the needs of the state. It is his duty, in fact the least 
he can do, to lend it again to the state. He could not com- 
plain, indeed, if his profits were taken from him by taxa- 
tion. To lend all they can to the state is the duty of all 
those—and their number is legion—who are better off as 
a result of the war—whether they are contractors or ship- 
owners, or working men or soldiers, or their dependents. 
England is far more generous to her soldiers than any 
other country. She cannot continue in this policy unless 
the whole population—soldiers and their dependents 
included—respond by economy and saving. Every day not 
less than {2,000,000 is paid by the Government in the form 
of payments to contractors, pay to soldiers, separation 
allowances, and in countless other ways. If those into whose 
pockets this huge stream of wealth flows save and lend it 
again to the state, well and good. But, if they spend it on 
themselves, they are doing no less harm to their country 
than the man who runs away in battle. Economy is vital, if 
the Government is to find internally the money it requires. 
What matters is the actual consumption of goods. The 
country should be consuming far less than usual ; yet as a 
matter of fact it is consuming more. 


IV. Extrernat Expenpiture 


UR second and still more pressing problem is that of 
meeting our foreign obligations. How are we to meet 
our huge external debts and to help our Allies, none 
of whom can do so without our aid, to meet theirs? 
It is a problem about which there is much misunder- 
standing. Yet the right solution of it is vital to us. A 
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nation, which has incurred debts to another nation, can only 

pay those debts by giving in return something which the 

creditor nation considers intrinsically valuable, whether in 

services or commodities. It can export goods to it or sell it 

securities, or it can perform valuable services for it, for 

which it gets paid—e.g., in the form of freights or banking 

commissions, or it can send gold to it, or, finally, if its 

credit is good, it can borrow money from it to pay tem- 

porarily what it owes. In any case it must balance its 

account somehow in one of the above ways. Whether it is 

or is not finding difficulty in meeting its obligations is 
invariably reflected in the foreign exchanges. This problem 
of the exchanges is to most people a baffling mystery and 
it is not intended in these pages to try to elucidate it. 
It is sufficient to say that to the extent a nation in general 
buys from other nations more than it sells to them, to that 
extent the exchanges become unfavourable to it. They are 
an automatic reflection of its position and credit. Take 
England and the United States as an example. If their 
debts balance, exchange is at par, or in other words {1 is 
worth $4.86§ cents. If America owes on balance money to 
England £1 is worth more than $4.863 cents; if England 
owes on balance money to America, it is worth less. {1 at 
the date these pages are being written is worth only 
about $4.70 cents, and its value has recently been rapidly 
falling. Take another instance. Russia has now a very 
unfavourable exchange. {10 are worth usually only 
about 97 roubles; they are worth now about 149 roubles, 
or about §2 per cent. more. The exchanges are, in fact, un- 
favourable to all the belligerents. The practical results of 
an unfavourable exchange are of vital importance. In the 
first place the more the exchange moves against a country, 
the more it has to pay for its imports. Russia is paying 
§2 per cent. more for everything she imports. If a certain 
kind of shell she is buying from England would have cost 
her before the war f10, she is paying nearly {15 
now. Austria is paying nominally 30 per cent. more, 
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though in actual fact her complete lack of credit must 
make foreign trade practically impossible. Germany is 
paying about 14 per cent. more, France about 64 per cent., 
we between 3 and 4 per cent. 

But it is not only this extra cost that matters, though 
that is in itself a very great burden and involves, too, a 
corresponding rise of prices internally. An unfavourable 
exchange is a sign that the country in question is finding 
difficulty in paying. If it continues to buy beyond its means 
of payment, it finds greater and greater difficulty. Its 
credit becomes more and more strained, and foreign nations 
more and more doubtful whether it is wise to trade with it 
and whether it will be able to meet its obligations. Foreign 
purchases of any description become more and more diffi- 
cult and finally impossible. The debtor nation is then 
thrown back entirely on its internal resources. 

This process has commenced with all belligerent nations. 
Germany and Austria have indeed been forcibly thrown 
back on their own resources by the British Fleet. In Ger- 
many purchases are far smaller than ours and yet the 
exchange is about 14 per cent. against her owing largely to 
the fact that we have stopped practically all her exports. 
Russia’s position is, as already stated, still more unfavour- 
able. At the best of times Russia’s balance of trade is 
against her and is equalized by loans. Now her exports have 
practically ceased and yet imports are absolutely necessary 
to her. It is obvious that her difficulty in paying is so great 
that foreign trade and purchases abroad must now present 
the most acute difficulties. Yet her needs in the way of muni- 
tions are admittedly tremendous. Clearly, since she cannot 
herself make all she wants, it is hardly possible she can satisfy 
those needs, unless we can help her financially. In a lesser 
degree France and Italy are in the same case. There are indi- 
cations, however, that Franceis growing more self-supporting. 
France has always been famed for her recuperative power. 
It is due not only to the richness of her soil and the rigour 
of her people, but to their habits of economy as well. 
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The burden on us is therefore exceedingly heavy, and 
it is vital that our strength should be sufficient to bear it. 
It does not matter much to Germany what her exchange 
goes to, so long as she is not buying much from abroad. 
Her whole war policy is directed towards and based on 
self-sufficiency. But not so the Allies. Their war policy 
is based largely on the purchase of munitions, and even 
food, from abroad. They are relying on these munitions, and, 
if the financial position becomes such that they cannot 
pay for them, the foundations of their policy disappear. 
It will be a matter of the greatest difficulty for them so to 
alter it as to become self-sufficient. It may be said, there- 
fore, that, like a pyramid resting on its apex, the external 
financial position of the Allies rests on the American 
exchange with this country. It is vital to all the Allies that 
every means should be used to maintain it. 

Let us, then, examine our position. In 1913, the last 
normal year, England imported about £150,000,000 more 
than she exported. She balanced this sum and, in addition, 
lent another {200,000,000 abroad by means of what are 
called her invisible exports—i.¢., interest due on foreign 
investments, freights, banking commissions, and other 
smaller items, which must therefore have amounted in total 
to about £350,000,000. In the present year her balance 
sheet is far harder to estimate. Based on the figures of the 
first six months, her imports will exceed her exports by 
nearly {400,000,000 instead of £150,000,000. It is not 
to be expected that interest, freight and commission due 
to her will remain at £350,000,000. Let us suppose they 
are {£300,000,000. This still leaves a balance against us of 
£100,000,000. But there are two items of unknown amount 
to add. One is our loans to our Allies and Dominions. Mr 
Lloyd George some months ago estimated these at 
£200,000,000. Presumably a great deal of this has already 
been lent. What we are lending now is unknown, but the 
total is certain to be large ; though it is to be remembered 
that much of these loans are spent in this country, and 
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therefore does not give other nations a drawing power upon 
us. The other item relates to Government imports. The 
official figures for imports are stated not to “ include certain 
goods which at the time of importation were the property of 
His Majesty’s Government.” Presumably this cryptic state- 
ment must be interpreted as meaning that all the Govern- 
ment’s purchases abroad are excluded from the account. 
If so, that must mean an addition of many millions to our 
figures for imports. Thus it is quite impossible to deter- 
mine what is our true debit balance. It will certainly 
not be less than £200,000,000. It may be vastly more. 
How can this great balance be squared? Let us clear one 
current misunderstanding out of the way. It cannot be 
squared or even reduced one penny by any number of 
loans in this country. The British Government have just 
raised an internal loan of £600,000,000. That is a wonderful 
feat, but it has not helped us by one penny to meet our 
debts to America. It has not reduced our imports or 
increased our exports. It has given us nothing more of 
value to exchange with America. It is no good the British 
Government offering America a credit in the books of the 
Bank of England. The Americans want something valuable 
in America. The only ways of paying our debts are either 
to sell our foreign securities or to induce America to lend 
us money, or to send her gold, or last and most important, 
by rigid economy and by increased production in our own 
country to cut down our imports to the lowest possible 
figure, to increase our exports, and so reduce the debit 
balance against us. 

To pay our existing debts we must certainly sell a 
great deal of our American securities. This is, of 
course, equivalent to the reduction pro tanto of our capital 
wealth. Unfortunately, too, it reduces in future the 
amount due to us in the form of interest from the United 
States. Our holdings of foreign securities are generally 
estimated at nearly £4,000,000,000. But it is most mis- 
leading to assume, as Mr Lloyd George has done, that all 
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this is liquid or available wealth. Far from it. The United 
States are practically the only people in the world who 
are now large buyers of securities, and they will only buy 
American securities. Out of our £4,000,000,000 only about 
{£600,000,000 are invested in the United States, and a good 
deal of this amount is probably unrealizable. This source 
of wealth, therefore, is by no means inexhaustible. 
Borrowing in America depends not on us, but upon the 
Americans. To what extent it can be done and on what 
terms is uncertain, and any such operation requires a com- 
bination of great courage and skill on the part of our 
financial authorities. Rich as we are, we shall before long 
be spending {£1,300,000,000 or {1,400,000,000 a year. 
No country can continue at that rate and not strain its 
credit. In fact our credit, as evidenced by the American 
exchange is suffering already. Much depends on the political 
course of events. The entry of the United States into the 
war on our side would enormously lessen the financial strain. 
America’s most valuable contribution to victory would un- 
doubtedly be to lend freely some of her vast financial re- 
sources to the Allies. So long as she continues neutral, the 
difficulties in the way of an adequate loan are great, for the 
American people have never been very favourably inclined 
towards foreign securities of any kind. What is absolutely 
essential, if we are to borrow in the States, is that we should 
neglect no means of maintaining our credit undiminished. 
This brings us to the consideration of our policy in con- 
nection with gold exports. In ordinary times, to ship gold 
is the normal way of balancing accounts and keeping the 
exchanges level, and it is necessary to inquire whether 
that is a function which gold cannot still be allowed 
to fulfil. It is desirable first of all to consider the 
gold resources of the Allies. The Bank of France has 
a reserve of £174,000,000, or more than she had 
a year ago; the Imperial Bank of Russia has £162,000,000, 
or only {2,000,000 less than a year ago. Our position, 
too, is very strong, though, as in other things, we 
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have not taken the trouble to organize our strength 
and show it to the world. A gold reserve is only useful 
when the world sees it. The international banker looks at the 
gold reserves of the great national banks and at nothing 
else. He looks at the returns of the Imperial Bank of 
Germany and sees a reserve of £114,000,000; he looks 
at the Bank of England returns and sees £59,000,000. He 
does not know that we have £29,000,000—far more than 
is wanted—as a reserve against our currency notes; that the 
Joint Stock Banks have, it is reported, between £30,000,000 
and £40,000,000; that there is a huge untapped reserve in 
the pockets of the people. He probably forgets that we 
receive yearly about {40,000,000 of newly mined gold 
from the British Empire; he certainly forgets that our 
Dominions have their own gold reserves; that the Aus- 
tralian banks, for instance, hold £40,000,000. 

The first task of our Government therefore—a task on 
which they have not started before a very serious situation 
has already arisen—is to mobilise our gold reserves, and so 
strengthen the Bank of England. It would then be apparent 
how strong our position is, and it would be clear that, if 
this country, France, and Russia followed a concerted and 
harmonious policy with regard to the export of gold, there 
would be exceedingly little danger of any undue weakening 
of our reserves. 

As it is, opinions seem to differ as to the extent to which 
we ought to allow our gold to be exported. Opinions, 
indeed, even among high authorities, are often very vague 
as to the exact reasons why we collect these huge stores of 
gold, and what we ought to do with them when we have 
got them. It is very difficult to dissociate gold from the 
idea of hoarding, and there have always been people who 
believe that the best thing to do with gold is to sit upon it. 
Yet it is generally recognized that one at any rate of the 
reasons why we collect all this gold is that we may use it in 
case of need for maintaining the exchanges. It may be, and 
no doubtis, an extremely difficult matter to hit upon a policy 
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which will combine all merits. We have got to maintain our 
credit both at home and abroad. Rightly or wrongly a 
large gold reserve is viewed throughout the world as the 
main condition of financial strength and credit. The Bank 
of England therefore must at all times maintain a gold 
reserve sufficient to satisfy both the population of this 
country and all foreign countries as to its unshakable 
strength. It naturally, therefore, regards with some 
anxiety the possibility of large exports. Yet at the same 
time it is equally vital to its own credit and traditions and 
to the position of London as the financial centre of the 
world, as well as to the existence of our foreign trade, that 
we should allow our gold to be used to help us to meet our 
debts. For the Bank of England to sit on its reserve would 
be the last of our proud and ancient claim that London 
is the only free gold market of the world. It must never be 
forgotten that the whole fabric of British credit, and the 
whole position of London in the financial world, is built up 
on the traditional policy of the free gold market. If that 
policy is once abandoned—and unfortunately, without 
making any great effort, the Government have already 
allowed the situation to get out of hand—our position is 
fundamentally altered. Not only is our credit shaken, but 
our difficulties in recapturing after the war our former pre- 
eminence enormously increased. There is no half-way 
house between being a free gold market and not being a 
free gold market. When the American exchange falls to a 
certain point, then every international banker knows 
that gold should normally flow from here to New York. 
If it does not, then he will have reason to suspect that 
we are frightened of letting it go, and immediately he 
will become apprehensive as to our credit. He knows 
that if gold is not allowed to go, there is nothing to stop a 
continuous fall in the exchange. This general apprehen- 
sion will increase the difficulties of meeting the situation. 
It will make more remote the possibility of raising large 
enough sums in America to relieve the strain. All this 
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has indeed, unfortunately already been allowed to happen. 
There is every reason to suppose that a bolder policy 
than has been pursued would have been a better one. 
The country should let gold go when the financial 
conditions warrant it. It is true that we might lose a good 
deal of gold. But we can afford it much better than we can 
afford the shattering of our credit, which the opposite policy 
involves. The difficulties of insurance, and the risks of 
carriage, are in themselves a barrier to our losing any very 
large quantity in a short time. The worst policy of all 
would be to put such obstacles in the way of gold export 
as seriously to damage our credit, while at the same time 
taking no active and determined steps to mobilize all our 
gold resources in this country, and to insist that France, 
Russia, and even Italy, shall bear their proportion of the 
exports. We are bearing their financial burden, and it 
is both just and necessary they should aid us. To main- 
tain the exchanges is as vital to all the Allies as men and 
munitions. If there were a collapse in the exchanges, 
neither they nor we could purchase what we require. Thus 
it is the plain duty of our Government to bring this all- 
important part prominently before our Allies and to insist 
for the sake of all that they should share in certain pro- 
portions in supplying the gold needed. If a comprehensive 
policy to this end were agreed upon, the Allies could well 
afford to export far more gold than the United States are 
likely to wish to absorb. It is said, indeed, that America 
does not want gold. She has {180,000,000 already, 
and is afraid that additional imports may lead to 
an undesirable inflation and speculation. All the more 
reason for sending it. The Americans, like other nations, 
act from self-interest. The huge orders we are placing in 
their country are directly to their own advantage. If they 
do not help us to finance them there will be no alternative 
for us but to send them gold. If they do not want gold, it is 
for them to devise other means of rectifying the position. 


But it is not enough only to ship gold. We must have 
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a comprehensive plan and at the same time take 
every other possible measure to fill up the deficit 
in our national balance sheet. We must sell our 
securities, produce more in this country, and consume less. 
As it is, we are unfortunately helping to make the task 
not easier, but more difficult to accomplish. It is not as if, 
while ordering great stores of munitions, we were buying 
less in other directions. We are buying more, very much 
more in value, since all prices have risen enormously, and 
more even in quantity. In the official returns of the Board 
of Trade it is shown that among other items we imported 
this June increased quantities of the following articles of food 
and drink as compared with June, 1914. The increases were 
as follows: oranges, over 22,000 tons; cocoa, over 6,000 
tons; coffee, over 7,000 tons; tea, nearly 3,000 tons; 
tobacco, 5,000 tons; pepper, over 1,600 tons; cheese, over 
3,000 tons; rice, 28,000 tons; onions, 700,000 bushels, 
as well as over {3,500,000 more meat. In July we imported 
nearly {£900,000 of tobacco more than last July. Some of 
these increases are no doubt due to Army supplies, but they 
are certainly striking figures to any who may think the cry 
for economy is overdone. There is, it is true, false economy 
as well as wise. As matters stand, while Germany is some- 
how or other managing without her usual imports of over 
£500,000,000 a year, we are importing even more than 
usual. No selling of securities, no export of gold can keep 
pace in the end with our present extravagance. It is 
essential that we should consume less, so that we may 
have more to export and less to import. The time is 
inevitably coming when our artificial prosperity will vanish 
and we shall be forced by bitter necessity into the path of 
wisdom. But if we wait until we must before we cut deep 
into our habits of extravagance, we shall rue it not only 
during the war, but in the collapse which will come after it 
is over. 
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V. Conc.usion 


IDE by side with the armed struggle in the field there 

is going on another silent, invisible struggle which in the 
end may be equally decisive—the struggle of exhaustion. 
The resources of any nation, however rich, engaged in this 
terrible contest must be taxed to the uttermost. The 
richer and stronger the nation, the greater the burdens it 
must shoulder. Germany must support Austria and 
Turkey; we must support Russia, Italy, and even France. 
Without our aid in meeting their external obligations the 
financial power of these countries to make purchases 
abroad would be seriously crippled already; and it will 
become still weaker in the future, unless we continue to aid 
them. The burden is the greatest ever assumed by any 
community, and our strength, which we have not properly 
husbanded, is showing signs of overstrain. Yet there is 
little to show that we appreciate the imperative duty 
it imposes on every one of us. Abstinence, saving, 
self-sacrifice in their daily lives, these are not yet 
resolves which war has evoked in the masses of our 
people. There are many, it is true, who are already feeling 
the pinch of higher prices. Yet to vast numbers the war 
has brought greater affluence and wider opportunities of 
spending which they have not refused to grasp. We are 
neither an imaginative nor a saving people, and it is not 
to be expected that we should realize and carry into action 
hour by hour in our daily life the irksome, but imperative, 
practice of economy, just when unexpected means of 
spending have been placed in our hands. Thus at a time, 
when it is vital that we should consume nothing that is not 
absolutely necessary, our imports of many articles are 
bounding up. By some means, if not by voluntary effort, 
then by compulsion and taxation, this increased con- 
sumption must be checked. Undoubtedly the Government 
must impose heavy taxation on all imported articles. They 
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must tax the rich heavily, but they must tax the masses of 
the people, too ; for it is in the consumption of the bulk of 
the population that economies will tell. The rich man must 
give up his motor-car, and his cigars; but the poor man, 
too, must be sparing in his tea, coffee, sugar, and tobacco. 
Of late years luxury and self-indulgence have per- 
meated every class of the nation. Our whole standard of 
life has been altered. Cannot we manage to go back now 
even to the standard of ten years ago ? Compare the year 
1903 with 1913. Within that period, after deduction of 
re-exports, our imports of tobacco had gone up from 
$2,000,000 Ibs. to 162,000,000 lbs.; of cocoa and chocolate, 
from 48,000,000 lbs. to 88,000,000 Ibs.; of tea, from 
260,000,000 Ibs. to 307,000,000 lbs.; of sugar, from 
1,700,000 tons to 2,200,000 tons, or an increase of 500,000 
tons; of wheat, from 4,400,000 tons to 5,200,000 tons. 
These are a few items, and since 1913 the increases have 
gone on growing. But the Government must do more than 
tax. They must show by example that they realize the 
urgency of economy. They must cut down their own 
expenditure, and rigidly suppress the appalling waste and 
extravagance which has been too apparent in many 
quarters. 

The Government have already started a campaign 
throughout the country to advocate among the people 
the urgent need of economy. Let them press it on by every 
means in their power. Let them enlist voluntary help in 
every district to aid their officials’ efforts, whether it be 
by the formation of local committees or by the assistance 
of the trade unions, the co-operative societies, the 
friendly societies, or any other bodies ready to lend a hand. 

But, when all is said and done, what is most needed is 
that all British men and women should realize in their 
hearts and imaginations that here at home they them- 
selves by their own conduct from hour to hour and day to 

_day, by their abstinence or by their extravagance, by their 
hard work or by their slackness, are directly and pro- 
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foundly helping or hindering their country’s cause, and are 
either consecrating or making of no avail the sacrifices 
which their husbands, sons, and brothers are making in the 
bloody fields of Flanders and the Dardanelles. If a man 
consumes less, so that we may have less to import, if he 
works hard, to produce either food or goods, so that we 
may have more to export, he is making it by so much easier 
for us to buy munitions both for ourselves and all our 
Allies, and he is helping to preserve our store of gold and 
our credit and financial power. If he is wasteful, extrava- 
gant, and slack, he is cutting at the tap-root of our strength, 
and bringing nearer the day when we shall no longer be 
able to give our Allies the vital help they need, or even 
perhaps buy for ourselves the munitions and food which are 
essential to us. 

Let us remember that, while so many are fighting in the 
trenches and can no longer aid in producing what is 
required, it behoves all of us who are left behind to work 
doubly hard for the nation’s sake. There are many millions 
of patriotic souls in this country who lament keenly that 
they can do so little to help those who are offering their lives 
to their country, but something they can all do. Let them 
work their best every hour of the day, and let them impose 
on themselves some real daily act of abstinence. If every 
man who smoked tobacco in this country were told that, 
by everyone abstaining from smoking for a year, we could 
afford to buy, in order to aid our cause, {8,000,000 more 
of guns and shells than we otherwise could, how many 
would refuse ? Yet that is the truth, and it is true not only 
of tobacco, but of every other luxury we import. If every 
man, woman, and child saved only 1s. a week, it would 
amount to {120,000,000 a year. Small acts of abstinence 
practised day by day by the whole population may seem 
to many mean, useless, and even ridiculous; yet, if our 
people had the imagination and the strength to carry 
them out, our whole financial burden would be enormously 
lightened. It is in the vivid and continuous personal 
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realization of this fact, and in its application to our own 
lives, that we too often fail. If this war is to be a war of 
exhaustion, then that people will win which can bring 
to its aid the greatest energy, abstinence, and endurance. 











THE END OF WAR 


I. A Licutr tHat was Darkness 


N these days, when the mind of the civilized world is 

almost wholly preoccupied with war, it is well, at times. 
to lift our heads above the din and turmoil of the conflict 
and make sure that we are struggling in the right direction. 
It is difficult to resist the effect of an ever-growing fami- 
liarity with the callous brutality and carnage of war. It 
becomes almost impossible to conceive of any other world 
than one in which nations are for ever at war. The 
purpose for which battle was joined tends to be forgotten 
in the increasing concentration on the terrible work of 
killing the enemy. Victory becomes an end in itself. 
Let us, therefore, look dispassionately at the antecedents of 
the war and the issues which are at stake in it. Only so 
shall we avoid the danger of a peace which is no peace 
because it does not remove the real causes of the war. 

The most obvious, as it is the most awful, fact of the 
moment is that some 10,000,000 men are being deliberately 
killed or maimed a year, and that the civilized world regards 
the sacrifice, with its even greater toll of loss and suffering 
to those at home, as necessary and justifiable. This is not 
to say that we did wrong to enter the war. We should have 
utterly failed in our duty if we had stood aside when 
Belgium was betrayed and the independence of France 
attacked. And we shall fail in our duty if we make peace 
before the liberty of Europe is secure. War is not the 
greatest of evils. Slavery or the loss of liberty is a greater. 
But it does mean that there has been something wrong 
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with humanity that it should drift into the situation in 
which such sacrifices and suffering are the price to be 
paid for the triumph of right. If we are to form any sound 
judgment about peace we must keep that fact clearly in 
mind. 

It is not difficult to define where the trouble lay. The 
root of it was that the civilized nations were so selfishly 
absorbed in their own welfare that they felt little or no 
responsibility for the welfare of others. The Germans, 
falling more and more under the influence of the immoral 
gospel that might makes right, have acquiesced in the 
domination of a military autocracy, the very incarnation 
of selfish nationalism, because it promised them world 
dominion in return for docility and obedience; and they are 
now sacrificing countless lives in an attempt to trample 
on the rights and liberties of other nations as the road to 
supreme power. The Western Powers have failed in a 
different way. Their selfish nationalism has taken the less 
evil but hardly less disastrous form of thinking only 
about their own peace and liberty, and of repudiating, 
under the plea of avoiding foreign entanglements, any 
responsibility for maintaining right and justice in inter- 
national affairs. As a result they refused to concern them- 
selves seriously in times of peace with the problem of how 
the reign of law and liberty was to be ensured throughout 
the world, and they are now spending untold lives and 
treasure in re-establishing them by force of arms. 

If we look honestly at the question, who is responsible 
for the war, we can only decide that both sides, and indeed 
many non-combatant nations as well, must share in the 
blame, though the degree and quality of their guilt pro- 
foundly differ. The whole world has been dominated by a 
national bigotry, not unlike the religious bigotry which 
deluged the world in blood a few centuries ago, in its 
cynical indifference to all that did not affect itself. It has 
been the central dogma of this nationalism that it is the 
first duty of the national state to consider its own interests. 
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In consequence, national egotism has racked mankind 
in war ever since the Reformation destroyed the slender 
sense of unity given to Europe by the Papacy and the 
Holy Roman Empire. The horrors of the Napoleonic wars 
temporarily eclipsed its prestige, and first the machinery 
and later the tradition of the Concert of Europe preserved 
peace by creating a “ European sense,” until Bismarck 
restored a purely self-regarding nationalism as the basis of 
international relations. Competition has ever since ruled 
the policies of the Great Powers. Mankind has been con- 
ceived of not as a unity, but as a collection of states, 
separated by racial pride and intolerance, and striving 
endlessly for themselves. And every people, thinking 
primarily of their own interests, some of expansion and 
dominion, others of enjoying their possessions in selfish 
indolence, have based their external policy on indifference, 
envy, or suspicion, backed by military force. Such a society 
must end in war, and until the national intolerance which 
rules it is abandoned it will continue to produce war. 

Whatever the issue of the war, therefore, however 
decisive the victory of the Allies, the prospects of a perma- 
nent peace after the war depend upon a reversal of policy 
all round. Not only must Germany abandon her immoral 
political principles and her overweening military preten- 
sions, but her opponents must abandon also their selfish 
indifference to everything that does not directly affect their 
own safety and interests. Victory, even a decisive victory, 
for the Allies will be fruitless unless it leads to a funda- 
mental change of heart. 

That change of heart is not difficult to see. It is that 
civilized man should deliberately recognize, in action as well 
as in theory, that the claims of humanity must override 
the interests of any race or nation, The ideal of the service 
of humanity must definitely triumph over the ideal of the 
service of a single nationality or state. If every people 
were to adopt as the first principle of their public policy 
that it was their business not only to forward liberty, 
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justice, and right within their own borders, but to combine 
with others in forwarding them throughout the whole world, 
the root of war would have been destroyed. It would be 
impossible for any such people to set out to overthrow the 
liberty of other nations, or to tear up international agree- 
ments in the interest of their own aggrandizement. Nor 
would it be possible, if one community were thus led astray, 
for all the others to pretend that it was not their business to 
combine to uphold liberty and right, if need be, at any 
cost to themselves. 

The touchstone, therefore, by which we must judge of 
what our own action in this war should be, and by which 
we must judge also of every proposal for peace, is one—the 
welfare of humanity as a whole. We cannot, indeed, see 
the war in the true perspective until we conceive of it 
primarily as a civil war. And we shall not see how to end it 
or how to bring about universal peace until we realize that 
we must apply to the international sphere the same prin- 
ciples which give unity and peace within the state. Before, 
however, we can consider the practical outcome of this 
conclusion we must give some consideration to the nature 
of the state itself. 


II. Tue Nature oF THE STATE 


A wars take place between states. Any other form 
of bloodshed is either rebellion, or slaughter for the 
sake of plunder, or simple murder. Hence it is sometimes 
said that the state is the enemy to be destroyed. This 
view shows an imperfect apprehension of the nature of the 
state. The principle of the state is essential to the final 
abolition of war. 

The state is a community of human beings organized on 
the basis of mutual service. Its essence is that its members 
surrender their title to act entirely as they please, and 
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subordinate themselves to laws designed to promote the 
general happiness and welfare. Law defines the rights and 
duties of individuals to one another and to the com- 
munity as a whole. It substitutes right and justice and 
the principle of service for competition and brute force 
as the basis of social life. It is thus the framework of 
society. Without it civilization and individual liberty would 
disappear. Hence obedience to the law is the essential 
condition of membership of a state. It is an obligation 
deliberately incurred by a man or woman on becoming a 
naturalized citizen of a state, and it is an obligation which 
is assumed to have been incurred by every child on attaining 
the age of reason. 

But though the duty of obedience to the law is the 
fundamental characteristic of all states, there is an immense 
difference in the methods by which the law is framed. In 
the most backward communities, where knowledge and the 
sense of responsibility are weak, the business of framing the 
law is left in the hands of an autocratic emperor or prince. 
His edicts, supplemented by the traditional and inviolable 
customs of religion, govern the life of the community. 
These, as is natural, are usually rigid, inequitable as 
between man and man, and designed to preserve the power 
of the autocrat quite as much as to promote the welfare of 
the people, but they command obedience because to 
entrust a monarch with absolute power and authority is 
the only practicable alternative among the ignorant and 
irresponsible to the worse evils of foreign invasion or the 
anarchy which would follow if the people were left to rule 
themselves. Membership of such a state confers the 
blessings of comparative law and order, but liberty is 
imperfectly realized, because the individual has no respon- 
sibility for framing the law under which he lives, and 
because he obeys it rather through fear of the consequences 
of disobedience than through any positive recognition that 
the first and most important of the duties that the indi- 
vidual owes to his neighbour is to uphold the law. 
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In the most advanced communities, where the sense of 
service has developed into a strong sense of responsibility 
for the general welfare, the task of framing the law has been 
taken into the hands of the citizens themselves, who amend 
it from day to day and control through their elected 
representatives the executive government which administers 
it. In such communities not only is the law far better 
adjusted to the needs of the whole body of citizens, but 
true liberty is realized in the sense that the citizens are able 
themselves to determine the laws which govern the con- 
ditions of their social life. Democracy is only possible when 
the sense of social service is well developed in the people, 
and when they habitually act not so much under a fear of 
the consequences of disobedience to the law, but under a 
high sense of their responsibility for contributing by their 
conduct to the public welfare. 

But every state, however backward or however advanced 
it may be, alike rests on the fundamental principle that 
the law is supreme. It is this characteristic which gives 
rise to the common opinion that the state rests on force 
At first sight it looks as if this were the case, for member- 
ship of a state, whether he admits it or not, divests the 
citizen of the right of independent action in contravention 
of law, and in practice physical force is habitually used 
through the law courts and police to compel citizens to 
obey the law. But force is not the real basis of the state, 
as is clear if we keep in mind its essential nature as a 
community of human beings dedicated to the service of 
one another. The real foundation of the state is the assump= 
tion that every adult citizen is willing to co-operate with 
his fellows in promoting the common happiness and 
welfare, that the first and most important service he can 
render to them is to abide by the decisions of the majority 
about the conditions of social life, as registered in law, 
until he can persuade them to amend them, and that he is 
ready in the last resort to serve them by laying down his 
life to protect their independence, their unity or their laws. 
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In a perfect state, in which this conception of citizenship 
was fully and universally recognized, force would never 
be employed; the sense of responsibility and the 
recognition of the obligations of citizenship would be 
so strong that individual conscience, backed by public 
opinion, would be a sufficient sanction for the reign of 
law. 

But, unfortunately, no community has as yet reached 
that blessed condition. There are always individuals who 
for one reason or another, through their own fault or other 
people’s, are not willing to base their lives on the principle 
of mutual service. There are those who would murder or 
steal, or who would evade the decisions of the courts, or 
escape their obligations to service or taxation under the 
law. Against all these force is habitually used. And the 
justification is that in their own interests, and the interest 
of the community which they are pledged to serve so long 
as they claim membership of it, they cannot be allowed 
to destroy the foundation of the state, without which 
liberty and a civilized life are impossible. A lawless man 
is a man who has repudiated his primary duty to his 
neighbour, and has forfeited the privileges of liberty given 
to him by membership of the state. He is, therefore, put 
under restraint until he is adjudged fit for freedom once 
more. Like a child or a fractious invalid, he is put under 
discipline in order to teach him how to control himself 
freely as a citizen of the state. The function of force, says 
Mahan, is to give time for moral ideas to take root, and the 
use of force to prevent ignorant or lawless individuals 
from destroying the reign of law is universally recognized 
to be necessary and right. 

Sometimes, however, it happens that it is not individuals 
only that resist the law, but considerable minorities. And 
the motive in such cases is never crude selfishness, but 
usually differences based upon profound conviction about 
the justice of the law. Immediately this happens, an issue 
is presented to the citizens immensely transcending the 
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original dispute. It is no less than the existence of the 
state itself. There cannot be two laws within one state, 
and unless the two parties can agree there is no alternative 
between the majority preserving the unity of the state 
by imposing obedience to the law on the minority by 
force and the state being split in two. The division of a 
state is the greatest of all evils which can happen to a 
community, for it involves a repudiation of the mutual 
duty of service, which can only be fully discharged by 
membership of one state. Hence it practically never 
happens except at the price of civil war in which the 
resolution of the majority and their belief in the supreme 
importance of the unity of the state are insufficient to 
secure victory. In the Anglo-Saxon world the unity of the 
state has twice been put to the test. The tragedy of 1783 
can only be fully realized when one considers what the 
union of the United States and the British Empire as one 
democratic commonwealth would have meant to the 
peace and liberty of the world in these days. And the 
supreme insight of Abraham Lincoln can only be appre- 
ciated if we ask ourselves what America would now be 
like if the United States had been divided into a number 
of separate sovereign communities, which, like those of 
Europe, had no other method of settling their disputes 
than diplomacy or war. But civil war, which almost 
invariably occurs when the unity of the state is challenged, 
is not the fault of the principle of the state itself. It is 
due to the fact that the essence of that principle—dedication 
to mutual service—has been so lost sight of that the majority 
have attempted to maintain or pass laws binding a minority 
unjustly, or that the minority prefer to repudiate their 
duty to their fellows rather than to obey the law until they 
can persuade the majority to amend it. 

The real nature of the state can, perhaps, best be 
understood by considering what is meant by the statement 
that the state must be able to use force to protect itself. 
At first sight this suggests the sudden enlistment of some 
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blind irresistible material agency to coerce an individual 
into obedience. In its essence the force applied by the 
state is nothing of the kind. The force of the state rests 
ultimately on the willingness of a sufficient number of 
citizens to undergo taxation, privation, and in the last 
resort personal suffering and death to uphold the reign of 
law. Force is in reality the final outcome of the principle 
of service ; it is action by the: majority to protect the unity 
of the state, and the civilization and liberty which it 
exists to foster. In ordinary times this aspect tends to be 
lost sight of behind the police machine. But it is seen in 
the duty which rests upon all citizens to join in a hue 
and cry after a malefactor, and still more in the duty 
which rests upon them in time of war to place their lives 
and their property at the disposal of the state if it requires 
them to defend the liberty and institutions of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Half the evils from which human society suffers are due 
to an imperfect apprehension of the principle of the state. 
In Germany the idea of mutual service has been lost in the 
conception of obedient dedication to an impersonal abstrac- 
tion misnamed the state and controlled by a military 
caste. In England it has weakened to such an extent that 
many believe that they have the right to disobey laws that 
they dislike, and that the state has no right to protect itself 
by bringing home to them by force their primary duty as 
citizens, obedience to the law. The first mistake leads to 
wars of ambition and conquest totally unwarranted. by the 
conception of the state. The second leads to the destruction 
of the basis on which the civilized life alone can rest. The 
true position is clear only when we remember that the 
state is the community and nothing but the community; 
that the welfare of the state is neither more nor less than 
the welfare of its citizens; and that the existence of the 
community depends upon the prompt discharge by the 
citizens of their duty of service, first by framing on just and 
equitable lines the law which embodies the principles of 
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their social life, and then obeying and upholding it at any 
personal sacrifice to themselves. 

Aristotle defined the state as “ that association which is 
supreme and embraces all the rest.” That is true. It is the 
noblest of human fabrics, for it rests and can only rest on 
the basis of the absolute dedication of its citizens to the 
service of one another. It is, indeed, the practical mani- 
festation of the second great Christian commandment : 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Without the 
state that commandment could not be fully realized. For 
the state is the only medium whereby a human being can 
discharge his practical duties in this world to all his fellows. 
As an individual a man can only serve his immediate friends 
and associates. As a law-abiding citizen, and still more, 
if he is the citizen of a democratic state, as a voting and 
deliberating citizen, he helps to frame and uphold the Jaw 
which governs the life of the community and is the condition 
of civilization, which creates and finances the corporate 
machinery, which educates the young, protects the weak, 
and succours the sick, the aged, and the infirm, and which 
through its foreign policy can benefit or injure countless 
millions beyond its own borders. Dostoievsky, the great 
Russian novelist, says that the true Christian is one who 
feels a sense of responsibility for all mankind. If so, the 
true Christian must also be a good citizen, for it is only as 
a citizen of a state that he can fully discharge his duties to 
all the world. 

Why, then, is the state the cause of war ? 


III. Tue Wortp State 


T is easy to see why wars take place between states. 
States are communities so organized that the citizens 
can discharge in a high degree their duty to one another. 
But the citizens of a state are not similarly organized 
so as to serve the citizens of other states. Peoples, there- 
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fore, and their governments tend to look at all inter-state 
questions primarily as they affect themselves, and without 
much sense of responsibility for the welfare of the inhabi- 
tants of the other states concerned. This is in itself a 
preliminary occasion of war, as it creates in both parties a 
temper of suspicion, envy, or grievance, which makes agree- 
ment difficult. But wars are not usually due to conflicts of 
selfish interest, but to a difference of opinion as to the 
rights to which each side considers itself justly entitled. 
Such differences are always liable to arise. However accus- 
tomed we may be to thinking of the world as consisting of a 
number of separate sovereign nations, humanity is essen- 
tially one. What one community does must, sooner or later, 
react on every other community, and is therefore a matter 
of concern to them. The policy of one Power, therefore, a 
policy framed in its own national interest, but which it 
believes itself absolutely entitled to carry through, is always 
liable to affect vitally the welfare of another people. It may 
be that the belief of one, that it has the right to demand 
for itself a larger share in the direction of the world, involves 
the destruction of the full independence of another, as has 
been the case with the policy of Germany in the last twenty 
years. It may be that the right of free immigration 
claimed by Asiatics at this time would, if conceded, 
fatally impair the chances of building up a civilization on 
European lines in the Dominions of the British Common- 
wealth, and in America. These are matters fundamental 
to the welfare of the communities concerned. They cannot 
be settled by arbitration, for no people will allow its 
essential destinies to be settled for it by an unrepresentative 
body, however impartial. Political problems of this nature 
can only be determined by an authority which is at once 
representative and responsible, and which can ensure that 
its decisions have the force of law. No such authority exists, 
and, therefore, the question has to be settled by negotiation 
and bargaining between two or more parties, each looking at 
it from the point of view of its own welfare, and profoundly 
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convinced that it is entitled—nay, that it is its duty—to do 
so. Agreement must necessarily be extraordinarily difficult. 
And if agreement is found impossible, and if indefinite delay 
and arbitration are inadmissible, as they usually are in the 
fundamental political issues affecting the liberty or civiliza- 
tion of a state, there is no other course open but for each 
side to establish the triumph of its own principles by war. 

When once war has broken out, it is rendered all the 
more bitter and prolonged by the fact that the citizens 
of each state have no option but to combine together in 
fighting their opponents. Individually they may disapprove 
of the war. They may feel an acute sense of sympathy with 
their opponents, and that a settlement might be reached 
beneficial to all concerned if only the consideration of the 
issue could be lifted above the purely national plane. 
But whatever they may wish to do themselves, the only 
law which binds them is the law of their own state. And 
if the state to which they belong comes into conflict with 
another state, despite all their efforts to prevent it, it is 
still the best service they can render to mankind to obey 
the law which puts them to war, whether they approve 
of it or not. For the preservation of the state itself, which 
disappears directly the duty of obedience to law is ques- 
tioned, is the highest of all human interests. Nothing can 
compensate mankind for the destruction of the institution 
which alone is based upon the principle of absolute dedica- 
tion to the service of others. 

The cure for war is not to weaken the principle of the 
state, but to carry it to its logical conclusion, by the 
creation of a world state. That alone will end war. And it 
will end war because it will extend the obligation of service 
from a race or a nation to mankind, because it will create 
a responsible and representative political authority which 
will consider every problem presented to it from the point 
of view of humanity and not of a single state or people, 
and because when that authority has embodied its decision 
in a law, it will be able to call upon the citizens of the whole 
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world to obey it, and, if need be, to enforce obedience to it 
on those who would dispute it. So long as the world is 
divided into separate states, war will continue, for when 
they disagree, as they are certain to do, in the same sincere 
way that the inhabitants of a single state disagree, there 
is no machinery for settling the issue by a decision based 
on reason and justice, such as a majority vote, and then 
binding on all the individuals of both parties alike. Neither 
international conferences and councils, nor Hague tribunals, 
nor arbitration treaties, will suffice to prevent war. They 
are all desirable as keeping before the public mind that the 
interests of humanity transcend those of any state or nation, 
as providing machinery for settling minor disputes, and as 
contributing towards the ultimate goal of bringing about 
trust and a better understanding among men. But in the 
long run they will one and all fail because they stop short 
of the essential step. They none of them destroy the obliga- 
tion of human beings to obey the laws of their own national 
state, which, being conceived in the national interest, 
may direct them to act in a manner inconsistent with the 
welfare of another community and may, therefore, lead 
to war, and substitute for it the obligation to obey their 
own rulings or commands. It is only when men have so far 
disciplined themselves to the service of humanity that 
they are willing to lay aside their racial or national ex- 
clusiveness and unite themselves in one state, and thereby 
submit themselves to a law framed in the interest of 
the whole world, which they will not only have no right to 
disobey, but rather an infinite obligation to uphold at any 
cost to themselves, that wars will cease. 

The creation, then, of a world state, based upon the 
dedication of all its members to the service of one another, 
and under the reign of one law, is the necessary antecedent 
condition to universal peace. Such a state must override 
all others. Indeed, it will be the only state. For no man 
can be a citizen of two states or obey two sets of law 
where they conflict. Beneath it there may be an indefinite 
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number of national units as at present, but the supreme 
law will be the world law, overriding national law where 
it conflicts with it and binding on all the inhabitants of 
the globe. Every national government will have power to 
raise police forces, and militias, perhaps, to back up the 
police in suppressing social disorder, but not armies and 
navies on a national scale. The governing authority of the 
world state as constituted by law will alone be entitled to 
maintain what military force it may consider necessary to 
prevent national or other minorities from repudiating their 
obedience to the world law and plunging mankind once 
more into the welter of organized international strife. 

It is evident, even to the most casual glance, that the 
final abolition of war by the creation of a world state 
involves the most tremendous change. Before it comes 
within the range of practical politics at all, there are 
three main difficulties to be overcome. In the first place, 
there is the spirit of national bigotry among the Great 
Powers, whether it takes the form of an arrogant deter- 
mination to dominate other peoples, or the form of a 
selfish repudiation of all responsibility for the welfare of 
the rest of mankind. Before it can be constituted, Germans, 
English, French, Americans, and Russians must feel them- 
selves primarily human beings. They must forgo their 
national independence to the degree that in all external 
matters the policy by which they will be bound will be 
framed by an authority in which they themselves have 
but a fractional voice. They must agree to surrender their 
own national armies and navies, and to witness supremacy 
by land and sea pass into the hands of a new government, 
which will use its power as it considers the interests of 
mankind require. 

In the second place, there is the difficulty of machinery. 
How is a world government to be constituted ? If all states 
were monarchical in form, it would be possible to choose an 
Emperor of the world and make his edicts law, even to 
subject princes. If all states were democratic it would be 
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possible to elect representatives from all peoples and let a 
majority vote decide the law and rule the executive. But 
the modern world shows no such uniformity. There are 
no kings in America and France. There is no democracy in 
Germany and Russia. The democracies of the British 
Empire would obey the personal edicts of no emperor. 
The Emperors of Germany and Russia would not bow to 
the authority of any world Parliament so long as they do 
not bow to the authority of their own people. It would 
seem that democracy must make some headway before any 
joint government for the civilized world can come into 
being. 

Thirdly, there is the most serious difficulty of all—that 
of the backward peoples. Much of the world is still in- 
capable of governing itself politically—that is to say, it is 
incapable of maintaining those elements of order, justice, 
and personal liberty necessary to civilized life. The 
tribes of Africa, for instance, have so slight a sense of the 
obligation of mutual service that they have been unable 
to form a state at all. There are many other peoples 
politically so backward that the reign of law and liberty is, 
to say the least, doubtful. For instance, in Mexico and 
Persia it may at any time be necessary for some civilized 
Power to step in, as they have done in Egypt and the Philip- 
pines, and sweep aside a condition of misrule which is a 
scandal to the world, which renders impossible internal 
progress, and which endangers international peace. Finally, 
there are states which, while able to govern themselves, 
are certainly not fit, as yet, to control the destinies of 
their more advanced neighbours and of civilization itself. 
Turkey, for instance, is one, and China another, and some 
would add many other names to the list. What is to be the 
place of these communities in a world state ? Those who 
are to-day so far incapable of governing themselves as to be 
under the tutelage of civilized states could be transferred 
to the world government to administer until they were 
sufficiently educated to govern themselves, As to the rest, 
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it is not so easy. On the one hand, the direction of world 
affairs would have to be in the hands of the most civilized 
peoples, for the progress of the world would not be assisted 
by transferring power from responsible to irresponsible 
hands. On the other hand, to deprive the intermediate 
peoples of the responsibility of self-government would be 
to set back the hands of the clock of progress. It would 
seem, therefore, that their external relations, and such of 
their internal acts as affect the rest of mankind, would have 
to be controlled from above until such time as they were 
fit to be admitted to a share in the responsibility for world 
policy. 

This raises the final crux: who are to be the original 
controlling members of the union, and how are the other 
self-governing states to be made to accept membership of 
the world state on subordinate terms? The process 
would almost certainly be piecemeal. It might begin 
with a voluntary union of the most liberal states. This 
union, having risen above the purely national plane, 
would direct its policy under a strong sense of responsi- 
bility for the welfare of all nations. While it would respect 
their legitimate freedom and interests, it would not 
hesitate to maintain the sanctity of international right and 
liberty, and of international law as defined in agreements, 
if need be, by force of arms. For it would recognize that to 
allow the triumph of wrong by force is a worse evil than to 
use force to uphold the right. To such a union other Powers 
might gradually and voluntarily join themselves until it 
eventually embraced the whole world. 

This is to enter the realm of speculation. But the 
appalling suffering of the last year is sufficient to warrant 
us in exploring any road which may give promise of 
universal liberty and universal peace. Moreover, far- 
fetched as the idea may seem, it has a practical example 
already in existence. The British Commonwealth is a 

‘perfect example of the eventual world commonwealth. It 
is one state in which one law is supreme. It is based on the 
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as a whole. 


ultimately possible for all mankind. 


IV. Practicat Steps 
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principle that it exists to serve the welfare of all its members, 
and that all these members have the primary duty to obey 
the law and to serve their neighbours in any way that the 
law prescribes, even to the point of sacrificing life and 
property for the state. Yet it contains more than a quarter 
of mankind and more than a quarter of the surface of the 
earth. Its peoples are in every stage of development, from 
the blanketed savage of Africa, through the intermediate 
civilizations of India and Egypt to the advanced demo- 
cracies of the Dominions and the British Isles. It is able to 
give full play even among its governing communities to 
differences of race, and to a vigorous and healthy 
nationalism. The French and the British in Canada and 
the Dutch and the British in South Africa have found it 





possible to combine on the basis of a common citizenship of 
Canada and South Africa. And the four self-governing 
Dominions have been able to develop a national conscious- 
ness and pride, not less strong, though far less bigoted than 
that of France or Germany, and yet find it compatible with 
membership of a still greater state. It is only a question of 
time for these nations, without sacrificing one jot or tittle 
of their own autonomy, to assume their share of the 
responsibility for directing the policy of the commonwealth 


What is already a fact for a typical section of mankind is 


HERE will, then, be no end to organized warfare 
until mankind is united in one state. But this goal, 
while it must be the ultimate aim of every man who has 
the welfare of humanity at heart, is out of the range of 
practical politics. Moreover, to think over-much about 
ideals is often dangerous. It tends to make men forget 
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that the way to reach the horizon of their hopes is to 
concentrate mainly on making the road immediately 
ahead, remembering the distance only as a guide to direc- 
tion, and as an inspiration to a brave heart. What are the 
steps towards it which are immediately within our reach? 
The first is to prevent the triumph in Europe of the 
Prussian doctrine that might is right, and then to end 
the war on terms which will unite rather than estrange 
mankind. The second is to realize the principle of the state 
within our own communities far more consciously than 
we have done in the past. It will not be until the world 
has expelled the evil of national intolerance from its 
international relations, and has made healthy the political 
life of the states of which it is composed by the practice of 
mutual service, that the foundations will have been laid 
on which the edifice of a world state can gradually be 
reared. 

It is not the purpose of this article to consider these 
steps in detail. But certain general principles are clear. 
There can be no peace until the evil doctrines of the 
Prussian autocracy, the gospel that might is right, that 
there is neither honour nor justice between states, that 
any inhumanity, however frightful, and any treachery, 
however base, is permissible so long as it serves a national 
end, have definitely failed to extend their dominion in 
Europe. It is this gospel which is the greatest foe to 
universal peace in the world to-day. It is founded on envy, 
hatred, ambition, and distrust of the people, and is the 
prime breeder of war. Until it is discredited there can be 
no peace for the Germans or the world. We need not con- 
sider how it is to be destroyed in Germany itself. ‘That can 
only be accomplished by the Germans themselves. But 
the surest way of bringing about a change of heart among 
them and of turning their eyes from the alluring vision of 
foreign dominion to the evil which reigns in their own 
midst is to prove that the fatal promises of autocracy can 
never be fulfilled, and that the spirit of liberty and justice, 
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once aroused, is able by its endurance and self-sacrifice 
to overcome the utmost efforts of the will to tyranny and 
power. 

But this is only the first step. If the Germans have to 
relinquish their principles of tyranny and aggression, we on 
our side also shall have to make a change. The inhabitants 
of the British Commonwealth, like the inhabitants of the 
United States, have forgotten the true nature of liberty. 
They have treated it as an end in itself. This it is not. 
It is only justified as the means to the better service of 
others. Instead of remembering this they have exalted its 
very opposite, the repudiation of all responsibility for 
others, into a creed under the specious titles of national 
isolation, the right of every nation to go its own way, non- 
intervention. In entering this war we have been forced to 
abandon that view, for war is intervention of the most 
violent kind. But we must clearly realize that if we are to 
have lasting peace we must abandon it for ever. 

The final settlement, if it is to be lasting, must not be 
the mere triumph of one armed will over another, but 
rather of the nature of a pact solemnly affirmed among the 
peoples, as the beginning of a new era, and the end of the 
era which produced the war. It must be one which all 
nations, and not the victors alone, chastened by the war 
and sore perhaps at the loss of some cherished national 
ideal, yet recognize to be essentially just and conducive to 
the welfare of mankind. Further, if the principle that the 
welfare of humanity is to override the interest of any state, 
the condition of lasting peace, is to rule supreme in human 
affairs, there must be some method whereby all the states 
of the world can take counsel together and enter into 
common responsibilities for the world’s affairs. If the 
Prussian theory, that states exist to fight and master one 
another, and that the globe is an arena of conflict, not of 
peace and harmony, and the opposite theory that states 
can be kept as watertight compartments each going its own 
way, are not once more to resume their sway, they must 
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be replaced in some practical way by the reign of law. 
That law must define the rights and duties of states to one 
another, must provide a method by which the law itself can 
be altered from time to time, and must have some sanction 
behind it. Until we are ready for a world state, such law 
can only be defined by voluntary agreement among 
states, and it will have the force of law only in so far as 
the signatory Powers bind themselves to compel obser- 
vance of its provisions, if need be, by force of arms. 

The long-drawn agonies of the Napoleonic wars brought 
Europe to the same point a century ago, and the Concert, 
the first attempt to make the claims of humanity override 
the interests and ambitions of princes and peoples, was the 
result. The Concert was a compromise between two ideas, 
between the vision of a universal union, vaguely based 
upon the principles of the Christian religion—a sort of 
shadowy world state—set forth by the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia, and embodied in the Holy Alliance, and the less 
ambitious but more practical scheme of Pitt and Castle- 
reagh for a Grand Alliance, in which all the Great Powers 
should mutually undertake to protect one another’s 
security and guarantee a general system of. public law 
throughout Europe. The first idea would have authorized 
any interference warranted by the supposed general 
interests of Europe. The second would have involved a 
precise definition of the purposes, limits and methods of 
interference by the signatory Powers in the internal policy 
of any Power having an external effect. The Concert was 
founded on neither idea. It was little more than a grand 
council of the Powers, which met from time to time to see 
if they could agree about the common handling of European 
affairs. In seven years it had proved incapable of agreeing 
either upon the principles upon which the European polity 
should be conducted or the methods and purposes of joint 
intervention. Great Britain decided “ to revolve in her own 
orbit ” and became an apostle not only of democracy, but 
of the principle of international isolation and non-interven- 
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tion. The Holy Alliance “ narrowed and hardened into a 
close league, of which the object was to crush out, within the 
limits of its sphere, all motions towards national indepen- 
dence and constitutional change.” Thus the first serious 
attempt to ensure peace between sovereign states failed. 

The problems to-day are fundamentally the same as they 
were a hundred years ago, except that they now concern 
not Europe alone but the whole world. There will be no less 
difficulty in agreeing upon the principles which should 
govern the relations of sovereign states, and no less diffi- 
culty in defining how and when intervention should take 
place. Unless the Great Powers will determine to create a 
new and better Concert embracing all people and based upon 
the reign of liberty and justice between nations, the world 
will gradually sink, as it did after 1815, into a selfish 
nationalism, which is as certain to produce war in the 
coming century as it has produced it in 1866-71 and at the 
present day. Somehow or other we must overcome these 
difficulties, and that at bottom depends upon the change 
of heart brought about by the war. If every Great Power 
will look at the problems from the point of view of 
humanity they are soluble. If they look at them from 
their own national standpoint alone they are not. 

In determining, therefore, to see the war through till 
justice and liberty prevail, let us also determine that when 
the time for settlement comes we will abandon our old 
shibboleths and look at foreign problems with new eyes. 
If we are to play our part in bringing into being a new 
world, we have not only to assume responsibility for 
framing and amending laws defining international rights 
and duties, we have also to assume the right and duty of 
interfering with other nations when their policy threatens 
to disturb the peace of the world by infringing those laws, 
and to recognize that other nations have no less a right and 
duty of interfering with us for the same reasons. That may 
not be at all to our taste. It will be especially difficult to 
deal justly with our foe, to ioin with the Germans on equal 
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terms in the deliberations of the Great Powers. Yet that is 
essential to a lasting peace. It has been one of Germany’s 
greatest grievances against her neighbours that they have 
never admitted the right of the youngest of the Great 
Powers to share in the settlement of all world problems. 
And it is true that for some years the British, the Americans, 
the French, and the Russians have claimed to settle the 
destinies of practically the whole earth between them. 
That has been due to the intolerable policy of the Prussian 
autocracy, which, aiming at creating a military empire on 
the ruins of the liberty of others, claimed that every inter- 
national question should be settled in their own way, and 
made friendly negotiation and settlement impossible. Yet 
German interest in world policy in itself is fundamentally 
healthy and sound. No great civilized people can afford 
to stand aside and see the destinies of the world settled 
over their heads. When once the spirit of Prussianism has 
been exorcised, and Germany herself recognizes the prin- 
ciples of equality and liberty among nations, other nations 
must admit her to a Concert of civilized Powers on equal 
terms. Moreover, the creation of such a Concert will mean 
discussing with all Powers many matters connected with 
sea-power and land-power, exclusive spheres of influence, 
and even of economic policy, especially in dependencies, 
which have hitherto been regarded as the sacred preserves 
of soverign states. The ultimate union of the world will be a 
pool in which all civilized nations will share equally in the 
powers and responsibilities of the whole. The peace and 
unity of the world will be assisted only in so far as all 
nations begin to approach international questions in that 
spirit now. 

It is not, however, only in the field of external policy 
that we can contribute towards the ultimate goal of 
universal peace. Plato says that wars occur when states 
are internally diseased. The more they are distracted 
within, the more they come into conflict without. As we 
have seen, this has certainly been true of this war. The 
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German people have misapplied the principle of the 
state. They have not regarded the state as a community 
organized on the principle of mutual service, but as some- 
thing outside and above it, an idol controlled by an auto- 
cratic military caste, whom it was their duty unquestion- 
ably to obey. We have gone to the opposite extreme. In 
our passion for individual liberty we have almost forgotten 
the principle of the state altogether. It is no longer a 
commonplace that it is the first duty of the citizen to 
serve the community of which he is a part. The claims of 
the state have been disputed by party and by class. It is 
this falling away from the duty of service which has been 
the root of all our troubles. In domestic affairs, the privi- 
leged classes, while more solicitous for the welfare of the 
state, have shown but little readiness to share their privi- 
leges with the rest. The working classes, while striving to 
remedy the injustices of their social and economic position, 
have given but little thought to the welfare of the com- 
munity as a whole. Hence, in politics, just because the 
appeal has been more and more to self-interest and less 
and less to duty, party strife has increased until it brought 
us to the verge of civil war. In foreign affairs we have 
given far less thought to our responsibilities as the greatest 
world Power than to securing peace for ourselves on the 
cheapest terms. In our anxiety to avoid the discipline and 
sacrifices which the true guardianship of liberty entails in 
a still imperfect world, we preferred to talk about peace 
instead of grappling decisively with the problem of how to 
preserve it. Hence we drifted unwilling and unprepared 
into war. And selfish individualism has been no less the 
secret of our difficulties in the war itself. Our want of 
organization, our muddling through, our industrial diffi- 
culties, our extravagance, are due to the decline of that 
high spirit which only waits to know its duty before it sets 
to work upon it, and which regards the service of its fellows 
as an honour rather than a trade. We have won liberty, 
as the Germans have still to do, but we have yet to learn 
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that liberty, if it is to survive, must evoke the same 
qualities of discipline and self-sacrifice which have been the 
strength of Germany in this war. These qualities have been 
bred in the Germans by meek submission to autocratic 
tule. We have now to develop the same qualities in our own 
democracy of our own accord. 

The great lesson of the war for us is that we must revise 
our conceptions both of liberty and of the state, and 
that we must restore responsibility and service to their 
proper places in the national life. We must recognize that 
responsible and orderly obedience to laws of our own 
choosing, and to a government elected for its high sense 
of public responsibility rather than for its promises, is the 
primary condition of internal harmony and progress, and 
of friendly relations with the outside world. Once we begin 
to look at every internal problem from the point of view of 
how best we can each individually serve the state of which 
we are a part, they will all become easy. The danger of 
civil war will disappear. The acerbity of the industrial 
struggle will diminish. The relations between all classes 
will exhibit less jealousy and suspicion and more of the 
cement of friendliness and equality. Even the fundamental 
constitutional problems of our great amorphous state, in 
Ireland, between Great Britain and the Dominions, in 
India, if we face them in the spirit of doing what is best 
for the welfare of all the myriad peoples who inhabit it, 
great as they are, will not be insoluble. And similarly 
with external affairs, once we begin to look at them 
from the point of view of how best we can serve 
humanity at large, we shall be tempted neither by ambition 
nor selfish ease. We shall see that we must incur obli- 
gations to other nations for the maintenance of liberty 
and justice in the world, and that if we are to fulfil them 
we must be strong. Weakness has never done anything for 
the world. It is only if we are strong, strong through unity 
and self-discipline, that we shall be able to break away 
from the fears and suspicions which have ruled us in the 
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past, and direct our foreign policy towards the construction 
of an international system which will promote the progress 
and welfare of all mankind. 

At bottom, the problem of peace is the problem of service. 
The rupture of peace comes from the existence of envy, 
hatred, malice, and selfishness in the heart of man. If we 
are selfish in our private lives we shall be selfish in our 
public policy. If we cannot realize the principle of the 
state in our own communities, it is no use thinking that 
we can uphold it for the world. The practical step, there- 
fore, is not so much to belabour Germany, but to overthrow 
her false gospel, by imitating of our own accord the dis- 
cipline and self-sacrifice of her citizens. And when as a 
result we have proved that liberty and self-discipline can 
be combined, when we can say that we approach to the 
perfect state because we have unity, peace and the joy 
that cometh with cheerful service within a commonwealth 
which embraces a quarter of mankind, then we shall 
speak with authority to other peoples, and by our example 
prove that the dream of universal peace and the federation 
of man in one state is no dream, but within our grasp. 

















AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION AND 
THE WAR 


“England is pretty well understood here; not a saint 
by any means forgetful of her own interests, but on 
the whole drawing nearer all the time to the moral 
perfection which her leaders proclaim, and advancing 
the civilization of the world in a way that America 
can understand.”—Epmunp von Macu, What Ger- 


many Wants (Boston, 1914), p. 4. 


I 


F we look upon the state merely as an aggregate of 

individuals and not as a political entity, it is obviously 
impossible to construct any simple formula that will accu- 
rately describe its opinion on any given subject. For rarely 
do two individuals agree on all the facts and on the relative 
amount of emphasis to be laid upon each of them. Students 
of social psychology ever since the days of Rousseau have, 
however, pointed out that the sum total of these varying 
individual judgments does not constitute the active opinion 
of the community. This effective public opinion, which 
determines the action of the democratic body politic, 
is the fundamentally important force. But even that is not 
always easily ascertainable and capable of concise delinea- 
tion. This is especially so in a country of such huge propor- 
tions and of such varying stages of economic development 
as is the United States; and here the difficulty is further 
_aggravated by the still fluid character of its civilization. 
The vox populi speaks at times in delphic tones, and only 
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rarely are its words uncompromisingly explicit. The 
existing world crisis is one of those rare occasions when 
American public opinion is unmistakable. It is whole- 
heartedly and overwhelmingly on the side of the Allies. 

During the first months of the war, long before the 
German submarine campaign against commercial vessels, 
visitors from London, Paris and other European centres 
to the United States noted with surprise the intensity and 
depth of this sympathy with the cause of the Allies. Seldom 
has the American people been so fundamentally stirred 
and aroused. This keen sympathy was primarily due to 
moral considerations and, only in a minor degree, to a 
recognition of the fact that England was fighting America’s 
battles. According to a common platitude, which mental 
inertia allows to remain unquestioned, every people has the 
government it merits, but the American people is of far 
greater worth than the sordid nature of much of its 
political life seemingly indicates. Despite considerable gross 
materialism, there is a huge fund of idealism that finds 
incomplete expression. Unknowingly, America has taken to 
heart the exhortation that Dante has placed in Ulysses’ 
mouth: 


*“* Considerate la vostra semenza: 
fatti non foste a viver come bruti, 
ma per seguir virtute e conoscenza.” 


Like their cultural forebears in Britain, the American 
people is essentially non-militaristic; and, while recognizing 
that war is not always avoidable, it demands that every 
effort should be made to secure a peaceful solution of 
differences before recourse is had to the ordeal of battle. 
This aversion from war is not due to lack of virility, but to 
a recognition of the fact that war has been a constantly 
diminishing factor in social evolution and that, as civiliza- 
tion has advanced, brute force has more and more yielded 
to justice and reason in the adjustment of the affairs of 
mankind. History teaches the unmistakable lesson that 
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the trend of development is towards the integration of ever 
larger and larger political entities, based not upon force, 
but upon the consent of the governed, and allowing the 
fullest possible autonomy to the component parts. As this 
development has proceeded, wars have inevitably become 
less and less frequent. The Kantian conception of an ulti- 
mate world-community is implicit in American political 
ideals, even though the proverbial man in the street might 
not be able to formulate it explicitly. 

Hence, when in August of 1914 the greater part of 
Europe became a human slaughter-house, a shudder of 
mingled horror, dismay and despair ran from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The average American knew little of Euro- 
pean affairs and had regarded the huge armaments that were 
being accumulated there with something akin to pitying 
contempt for peoples that thus wasted their substance. But 
when the explosion occurred in Europe there was in America 
a spontaneous outburst of righteous indignation at what 
was regarded as a heinous blow to progressive civilization. 
The evidence in the case was eagerly studied and dis- 
cussed; and, as this pointed ever more and more conclu- 
sively to Germany as the arch-culprit, the exasperation was 
directed against those classes in that country that had 
brought Europe so gratuitously to this sorry pass. 

This feeling was further intensified by the invasion of 
Belgium. The wanton dragging of an unwilling and innocent 
country into the destroying maelstrom and the almost 
unbelievable fate that subsequently befell its prosperous 
people, fair fields and picturesque towns have gripped the 
mind of the American people more firmly than any other 
fact. The resentment aroused against Germany by these 
acts was kept alive, and even further increased, by the 
ruthlessly severe character of the subsequent military 
operations. Prior to the Bryce report not much stress was 
laid upon individual atrocities, for it was realized that these 
‘ are to some extent inevitable, and, furthermore, that wars 
always produce a plentiful crop of such ghastly tales whose 
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only foundation is often merely the super-heated imagi- 
nation engendered by a period of great emotional stress. 
But the cruel suffering inflicted upon the civilian population 
of Northern France and Belgium at the express command 
of the invading authorities aroused from the very beginning 
many who were sceptical about some tales of individual 
atrocities, whose general truth Lord Bryce’s weighty 
authority has, however, since firmly established. The policy 
of taking hostages and their indefensible treatment, the 
slaughter of civilians on a large scale in retaliation for the 
acts of some exasperated individuals in following the whole- 
some instinct of defending their honour and home, the 
compelling of Belgians and French to give information 
disadvantageous to the military forces of their country, 
the use of civilians as protecting screens, aroused a storm 
of indignation. This naturally has not been allayed by the 
conduct of military operations against non-combatants, 
from which no direct and but slight, if any, indirect 
military advantage could be expected. 

This policy of systematic terrorism is repugnant to 
America’s humanitarian spirit. The climax was finally 
reached when the German submarines sank merchant 
vessels without regard to the lives of their crews and 
passengers. The sinking of the Falaba in April, especially, 
was condemned in vigorous and unmeasured terms by the 
Press, The sinking of the William P. Frye and the tor- 
pedoing of the Gulflight aroused far less feeling, even 
though these were American vessels, because mainly a 
property loss was involved. But when the Lusitania was 
sunk off Ireland, with the loss of over one hundred Ameri- 
cans, indignation knew no bounds. This act confirmed the 
opinion of America that Germany, as a political organism, 
was a pariah among nations, recognizing neither the laws 
of God nor of man. 

No less uncompromising than its condemnation of 
German actions is America’s attitude towards the politica] 
and moral philosophy from which they are supposed to 
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PASTORAL ADDRESS 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


WITH 


REFERENCE TO THE WAR 





Tue General Assembly, under a deep impression of the 
solemn circumstances in which they meet, desire to bow 
beneath the hand of the Most High and to put their trust 
anew in God. They call upon all the members of the Church 
to face the crisis with which we are confronted as men who 
believe in God and whose hope is in Him. 

The Assembly give thanks to God that, amid all that is 
sorrowful and distressing, the nation is sustained and united 
by a clear conviction of the righteousness of its cause. We 
did not draw the sword willingly, but only when every effort 
for the maintenance of peace had been exhausted. We 
have no selfish interest to secure in the war, but are fighting 
only to uphold justice and good faith in international rela- 
tions, to right grievous wrongs which have been inflicted 
on the innocent, and to overthrow a standing menace to the 
peace of the world. We rejoice that such a cause has rallied 
every race within the Empire, and that our best and bravest 
sons have given themselves to it with a courage and a self- 
sacrificing devotion beyond all praise. We are confident 
that a policy so disinterested will be pursued to the end 
with unflinching resolution, and we earnestly trust that it 
will never stoop to means inconsistent with the purity of 
its motive. 

But while our consciences are clear as to the justice of 
our cause, the Assembly acknowledge that there is much in 
our present situation which calls for heart-searching before 
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God. The strain of the war has exposed, in all their dimen- 
sions and peril, vices in the national life to which familiarity 
had made many indifferent—drunkenness, indiscipline, the 
heartless pursuit of pleasure, the unprincipled and un- 
scrupulous love of gain. And though in the immediate 
antecedents of the war we can show ourselves diplomatically 
blameless, it is not so easy to deny responsibility for the 
whole conditions out of which war arises. In the eyes of 
God the nations of Christendom are a moral unity with a 
common responsibility, in which we cannot disown our part. 
It is their common sin and shame—and we share it—that 
they have not been able, in the power of the spirit of Jesus, 
to overcome national rivalries and antipathies, to renounce 
conflicting material ambitions, to recognise a right which is 
inviolable by force, and to unite in a common devotion to 
the Kingdom of God and the welfare of humanity. The 
sense of this is a call for penitent confession and renunciation 
of our faults, for acknowledgment of God’s chastening hand 
in the calamities which have come upon Europe, and for a 
new consecration to His will as revealed to us in Christ. 
Especially, if we would bear ourselves aright under this 
visitation of God, it is essential that we should give our- 
selves with unceasing earnestness to prayer. The one thing 
we cannot afford is to be without God in the world. Let 
us pray for victory for our righteous cause. Let us entreat 
Him who alone is wise and strong to grant us, if it be His 
holy will, a speedy and happy deliverance from our troubles. 
Let us be instant in intercession. Let our prayers rise un- 
ceasingly for the King, and for all who bear with him the 
burden of national responsibilities; for our naval and 
military leaders, that counsel and strength may never fail 
them; for our soldiers and sailors, that they may be stead- 
fast in battle, patient in suffering, and chivalrous in victory ; 
for all who minister to them in body or spirit, that they 
may have the kindness of God in their hearts and hands; 
and for those who have sent out their best and dearest, that 
God may Himself accept and bless their offering, and uphold 
them by His presence and consolation in their hours of 
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anxiety and sorrow. Let us unite in reverent thanksgiving 
for those who have given their lives in sacrifice, triumphing 
over death. Let us pray also, as Christ our Master has 
taught us, for those who are now our enemies, guarding our 
hearts against the spirit of hatred and retaliation, giving 
thanks that deeper than any cause of strife there are ties 
of humanity and religion which cannot be destroyed, and 
beseeching God that in His good time they and we, chastened 
and purified by the fire of suffering, may be found ready to 
be fellow-workers in the cause of God and man. It is only 
as we cherish thus the sense of the presence of God that we 
shall have in our hearts, through all the tumult of strife, 
that peace which passes understanding. 

The Assembly recognise that it is not for them to fore- 
cast the political arrangements that shall follow the present 
unhappy conflict, but to the Christian principles which must 
govern these they think it is only proper to advert. It is 
an imperative requirement of Christian principle that, when 
peace and victory are assured, full reparation shall be made, 
as far as is possible, to all who have been wronged, and that 
adequate securities shall be found for the maintenance of 
international law and for the freedom of the smaller states. 
The same Christian principle is as imperative in requiring 
that, once these ends are secured, nothing shall be done to 
render more difficult or more distant that co-operation in 
the tasks of civilisation which all men of goodwill must desire 
to see resumed. And, remembering that our Lord and 
Saviour is the Prince of Peace, we must have courage, in 
spite of pride, to count the cause of peace a distinctively 
Christian cause, and to work for it in His name. 

The Assembly would remind the Church that equity and 
mutual consideration are not demanded only in international 
relations; in view of the domestic differences which affect 
so dangerously the well-being of society, and which even 
the crisis of war has rather veiled than killed, they are equally 
required at home. The foundation of all peace is peace with 
God ; it is when we are alienated from Him that we fall out 
with each other. More than ever in these sorrowful days 
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the Church must witness to the gospel of reconciliation to 
God in Christ. More than ever we must find in our Christian 
faith that spirit of brotherhood, of sacrifice, and of mutual 
service, without which the estrangements within our social 
life cannot be overcome. More than ever we must let the 
ideal of a Christian nation inspire all our public action alike 
in external and internal affairs. To do so is the one way 
to renew our National Covenant, to revive the heroic age in 
our history, and to become worthy of the place to which God 
has called us in carrying out His gracious will among men. 

The Assembly are profoundly conscious that, when we 
have given our whole heart and mind in God’s presence to 
the tremendous situation in which we are placed, it is too 
great for us. Our spirits are overwhelmed. We can only 
submit to the inscrutable wisdom of the over-ruling God, 
and put our trust in His sovereignty, and in His power to 
bring good out of evil. The whole Church of Christ does so 
submit and so trust. His way is in the sea, and His path 
in the great waters, and His footsteps are not known. Yet 
He is nigh unto them that fear Him, and in the multitude 
of our thoughts within us He can assure us of His way. The 
soldier can do his duty and be confident of victory though 
he knows nothing of the plan of campaign, and it is often in 
these conditions that we must fight the Lord’s battle. For 
themselves and for their faithful people the Assembly cherish 
the humble assurance that He who makes the wrath of man 
to praise Him will yet cause even these sorrowful events, so 
mingled with the error and evil of His creatures, to work 
together to an end for which we shall glorify and praise His 
name. Clouds and darkness are round about us, but we see 
Jesus, crowned with glory and honour, and we know that of 
His Kingdom there shall be no end. 


In the name of the General Assembly, 


ALEX. R. MacEWEN, D.D., 
Moderator. 


_— 
Turnbull & Spears 
Printers, Edinburgh 
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derive a sanction. The German doctrine of the morally 
self-sufficient state, the creed that might makes right, the 
glorification of war and the tendency to regard military 
efficiency as the infallible coefficient of a nation’s worth, 
the view that raison d¢tat supersedes the public law of 
Europe and that “ necessity knows no law ” are abhorrent 
to the American conscience. In German eyes these doc- 
trines were an all-sufficient justification for their actions, 
but to their intense surprise they failed to carry conviction 
elsewhere. The war revealed in a flash that German 
political thought and ethics were out of harmony with 
those of the balance of the civilized world. Many an 
American steeped himself in German writings in a futile 
attempt to envisage the question from the German stand- 
point. Charles Francis Adams’s experience after such a 
course of reading is typical. Shortly before his death this 
distinguished historian described it in the following preg- 
nant sentences: 


“The result has been most disastrous. It has 
utterly destroyed my capacity for judicial considera- 
tion. I can only say that if what I find in those sources 
is the capacity to think Germanically, I would rather 
cease thinking at all. It is the absolute negation of 
everything which has in the past tended to the eleva- 
tion of mankind, and the installation in place 
thereof of a system of thorough dishonesty, empha- 
sized by brutal stupidity. There is a low cunning 
about it, too, which is to me in the last degree repul- 
sive.” 


When, finally, Germany was astounded to find that these 
doctrines were anathema maranatha to the American 
public, her champions changed their tone. But the mental 
garb assumed out of a belated and half-hearted recognition 
of the importance of what the Fathers of the American 


‘Republic called “‘ a decent respect for the opinions of man- 


kind ” fitted awkwardly. There was something robust and 
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genuine about the original attitude, while the insincere 
after-thoughts, clumsily expressed and buttressed by 
specious reasoning, carried no conviction and aroused scorn 
and contempt. 

This antipathy to war as the negation of civilization, this 
abhorrence of the political doctrines that made it unavoid- 
able, this condemnation of Germany’s course in ignoring 
all the dictates of international law and morality that to any 
extent interfered with her purposes, are the prime causes 
for America’s fervent desire that German arms be de- 
feated. In addition, however, it is being more fully recog- 
nized that upon the issue of the war depends the future of 
free government. As the Emeritus President of Harvard 
has insistently pointed out, “ more and more, as time goes 
on, this war develops into a conflict between free institutions 
and autocratic institutions.”* Every day an increasingly 
large number of Americans realize more fully that were the 
British Empire to fall, upon them primarily would rest the 
onerous burden of defending the cause of freedom. And, as 
they look back upon the past, they ever more clearly per- 
ceive that it was not so much the Monroe Doctrine as 
British sea-power that has protected South America from 
Germany’s vaguely defined, but alarmingly extensive, am- 
bitions. 

This anti-German sentiment of the United States does 
not apply to the German people as individuals, but to them 
as a political group and especially to those classes that have 
proven false leaders. The sincere hope is entertained that 
defeat will purge Germany of militarism and of autocracy, 
and that the path of liberalism, so prematurely and so 
unfortunately abandoned in 1848 under the malign genius 
of the Hohenzollerns, will again be trod. The attitude of 
America is, however, far from being conditioned solely by 
this anti-German sentiment. It has certain distinct positive 
elements. The traditional friendship for France as the ally 

* Charles W. Eliot, National Efficiency Best Developed under Free Govern- 
ments, in Atlantic Montbly for April, 1915, p. 436. 
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of the revolutionary days and the sympathy with a sister 
republic cannot be overlooked. But far transcending this in 
importance is the ever-growing friendship between England 
and America. In the course of the by no means gentle paper 
polemics that the war has evoked in America this factor is 
largely ignored, because it is realized that sympathy due to 
consciousness of kind is not only no argument, but exposes 
the American champion of the Allies to the charge of pre- 
judging the case. Under the surface, however, this unex- 
pressed and largely subconscious sentiment is a potent 
force. 

Until the past two decades the relations between the 
United States and England constituted a curious series of 
misunderstandings that kept the kindred peoples apart. 
The War of Independence, which in many of the colonies 
assumed the character of a civil war, left a legacy of 
bitterness such as only conflicts of that nature can 
generate. Before it could disappear this feeling was 
implanted in the next generation by the war of 1812. 
After the conclusion of that difficulty, which ushered 
in a period of one hundred years of peaceful relations, 
there remained outstanding many unsettled matters 
resulting from the fact that the British Empire is an 
important American Power with great territorial and 
economic interests both on the continent and in the Carib- 
bean. These differences were all settled peacefully, and on 
the whole equitably, leaving little or no aftermath of ill- 
feeling. The prospect of sincerely harmonious relations was, 
however, again deferred by the Civil War. The path of a 
neutral during an internecine war, in which both belli- 
gerents are firmly convinced of the righteousness of their 
respective causes, is beset with grave perils, and England 
did not escape the inevitable consequences of her funda- 
mentally impartial conduct. Both North and South resented 
her neutrality, and this feeling profoundly influenced Anglo- 

- American relaticns until a very recent date, and is still an 
element that cannot be totally disregarded. 
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A marked change in the feelings between England and the 
United States set in after the settlement of the Venezuelan 
dispute in 1896, which brought home to the consciousness 
of both peoples the tragedy involved in a war between them. 
The cordial approval by England of America’s conduct 
during the Spanish-American War, while the rest of 
Europe was besmirching the course of the United States, 
paved the way for an ever-increasing friendship which to-day 
rests upon an apparently unassailable basis. To some extent 
this sincere friendship is due to a new writing of American 
history. The older American historians were intensely pro- 
vincial and tended to disparage the motives of all who to 
any extent opposed the nation’s desires and interests. As 
England was virtually the only European country with 
which for physical reasons the United States could and had 
come into contact, she figured as the arch-enemy. Distrust 
and dislike of England were regularly inculcated in the 
schoolroom. The present generation of historical scholars 
has, however, abandoned this narrow view-point; and, in 
bringing American history into line with the broad sweep of 
historical development, they have shown that there were 
two sides to most of the questions that formerly seemed to 
Americans to be purely unilateral. This process of re-inter- 
preting American history from an objective and cosmic 
standpoint is still far from completed, but it has already pro- 
foundly affected the attitude of the public and of the 
teachers of the youth who in the next decades are to manage 
the affairs of the nation. In addition the generation which 
personally felt aggrieved at England’s attitude during the 
Civil War has all but passed away, and the old-time rancour 
appears only sporadically, and chiefly in post-prandia] 
oratory. The historical past has for most men only an aca- 
demic concern and cannot arouse the same vivid interest as 
their own individual experiences, and the fundamental fact 
is that the present generation has no personal grievance 
against England. 

With this broadening of the historical standpoint has also 
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largely disappeared the view once so prevalent in America 
that Europe is the home of effete monarchies and that a 
republic is the only justifiable form of government. Ameri- 
cans have learned to distinguish between the outer form and 
the inner spirit, and have awakened to the fact that not all 
republics are democracies while some monarchies are. This 
realization was largely due to the growth of liberalism and 
democracy in Europe, especially in England, which forced 
Americans to recognize that they were not unique and that 
other people under different governmental forms were 
possibly just as free. With this recognition disappeared a 
powerful barrier. And simultaneously another is also being 
gradually broken down, as economic conditions in the new 
world are even more closely approximating to those of the 
old. 

This solid friendship between England and the United 
States rests upon the immutable fact that there is a funda- 
mental unity among English-speaking peoples which sharply 
distinguishes them from all others. During the first three- 
quarters of the nineteenth century there was a tendency to 
minimize this essential similarity and to emphasize the more 
superficial points of divergence. On the side of England 
there was not infrequently a note of supercilious condescen- 
sion which aggravated the American tendency towards 
overbearing self-assertiveness, so characteristic of the youth 
of all nations. Above all else, the American did not want his 
country to be considered a lesser England. But with its vast 
increase in wealth and power the United States occupies an 
assured position which cannot be imperilled by a frank recog- 
nition of the true origins of its civilization. Although 
attempts had been made to demonstrate that other in- 
fluences were predominant, all competeut scholars agree 
that American political institutions are derived directly from 
English practices and that the spirit animating the political 
framework is basically the same as in England. “An intimate 
like-mindedness,” such as connects the two countries, is, as 
Prof. Dunning has well said, “ the indispensable factor in 
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permanent international amity.”* Under these conditions it 
would indeed be surprising if the effective public opinion of 
the United States were not whole-heartedly in favour of the 
Allies, even if the country were not convinced, as it is, that 
Germany has deliberately and gratuitously plunged all 
Europe into the most destructive war known to history. 
When the children are carried away with their elders the 
sentiment must have deep roots. In a little New England 
town, whose college is named after an amiable British states- 
man who had charge of colonial affairs in the troublous days 
preceding the American Revolution, the children of the 
academic body shortly after the outbreak of the war spon- 
taneously inserted the Allies among those for whose welfare 
they daily prayed. 

While the effective public opinion of the United States 
favours the Allies to an overwhelmingly preponderant 
degree, it is by no means unopposed; and, when we come 
to the individual judgments of this minority, there are 
myriads of gradations ranging from extreme Anglophobia 
through apathy to unqualified German partisanship. Apart 
from the foreign-born whose place of nativity is usually, 
though not invariably, the controlling consideration, and 
their children, who to some extent are influenced by their 
parents’ origin, there are not a few dissentient voices among 
Americans of English-speaking stock, exclusive of those of 
Irish origin. In a number of instances these champions of the 
German cause are apparently influenced by personal con- 
siderations. Some, like Beyers in South Africa, have wives of 
German extraction; others have enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Hohenzollern Court. An explanation for the attitude of 
some of the latter may possibly be found in Maxse’s epigram 
“The Hohenzollerns know how to stoop to conquer, and 
have a positive genius in spotting a snob.” Besides, America 
also has its Shaws, who never feel at ease if in agreement 
with the majority. In many other instances it is the pro- 
fessional interest that is the determining factor. A scholar 


*W. A. Dunning, The British Empire and the United States, p. 352. 
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trained in German political science admits as valid the 
unlimited claims of the absolute and morally irresponsible 
state. A profound lawyer steeped in German jurisprudence 
sees in Germany’s defeat the downfall of his pet doctrines. A 
specialist in city government finds his argument in the 
admittedly admirable municipalities of the Fatherland. 
Possibly more than any other profession is the medical 
fraternity sympathetically influenced by the excellent work 
done by Germany in its especial line. Similarly, in American 
army circles a considerable number are swayed by admira- 
tion for the German military machine. In the Navy this 
element is seemingly far less, for the indefensible behaviour 
of Diederichs to Dewey at Manila has not been forgotten. 

In general these scattered adherents of the German 
cause base their arguments on German efficiency, which, 
once admitted, is illogically held to be conclusive proof that 
the other nations are inefficient, and should not stand in the 
way of the super-state’s demands. In addition there is a 
fairly widespread belief, which has gained some currency 
through constant reiteration by the leaders of the German 
propaganda, that Germany’s legitimate aspirations for 
expansion had been selfishly and deliberately blocked by 
England. Neither facts nor dates are advanced to sub- 
stantiate the contention, but the general argument has 
made some impression. Furthermore, a not inconsiderable 
number of Americans have no sympathy with British im- 
perialism, and do not understand the essential nature of the 
British Empire. Others again, fortunately few, look forward 
with pleasure to the disruption of this Empire, because 
“ manifest destiny,” as they interpret its message, demands 
the union of Canada with its southern neighbour. Some, 
moreover, see visions of a future Slav menace and dread any 
increase in Russian power. 

Apart from the not inconsiderable number of Americans 
who hold such and similar views, there are some who, fol- 


. lowing President Wilson’s behest, as they understand it, 


are, or have been—for their ranks are thinning as the 
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exchange of notes over the Lusitania outrage continues— 
really neutral, or rather indifferent as to the outcome. 
Some of these even make of their apathetic neutrality a 
virtue. Others, again, largely under the influence of economic 
determinism, regard the conflict as the inevitable clash of 
blind economic forces over which man has no control. They 
refuse to apply moral criteria in judging the protagonists; 
and, in a fatalistic spirit, are prepared to welcome no 
matter what outcome as a biologically just decision. Of 
more significance than this small group of doctrinaires are 
those who have not been able to reach a decision. Some are 
genuinely puzzled, but others are constitutionally so intent 
upon keeping their minds open that they are never able to 
close them, and drop all ideas and facts that have ever 
passed the portals. A few again claim that contemporaries 
never have sufficient facts to warrant a confident judgment, 
and that, even if they had, their very closeness to the 
events debars them from seeing the truth. The logical 
result of this argument is that no one is justified in taking 
a firm stand in any great world crisis. In point of fact, it is 
doubtful whether the true antecedents of any previous con- 
flict of this nature were ever so well known to contemporaries 
as are those of this one. The error in the claim, that too 
close proximity precludes accurate vision, is patent. There 
is inevitably some difference between the contemporary 
verdict and that of history, primarily because the historian 
judges in the main by results and, in his tendency to wor- 
ship success, is prone to overlook those moral considerations 
that are the chief concern of the participants in the events. 
The causes of a war are not infrequently far different from 
their results, which are often the accident of military for- 
tune, and did not come within the purview or purpose of 
those responsible for the conflict. It by no means follows 
that, because certain territory was acquired as the result 
of a war, a desire to secure this land was in any degree 
at all a cause of the war. Many such examples could be 
cited from the history of the British Empire, and an 
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equally typical case is the Spanish-American War, whose 
results were far different from what was anticipated 
by the statesman solely intent upon freeing Cuba from 
Spanish. rule. Similarly, the meaning of a war’s out- 
come in the broad sweep of historical evolution will prob- 
ably not be clear to contemporaries, and may not even be 
revealed to posterity until many generations have passed. 
The contemporary cannot base his verdict upon an outcome 
that he cannot foresee nor upon the problematical ultimate 
significance of this issue as viewed by the more or less dis- 
tant future. He may to some extent be legitimately in- 
fluenced by his own fallible forecasts of these results, but 
as a reasoning and moral being he is primarily called upon 
to found his judgment upon the actuating motives of those 
engaged in the war and upon their method of conducting it. 

For these and probably other reasons that have escaped 
notice there are discordant notes among the otherwise 
practically unanimous support accorded to the cause of the 
Allies by those Americans who have no ties of blood with 
any of the other belligerents. It remains to consider the 
attitude of the foreign-born population, which in 1910 
numbered 13,515,886 out of a total of 91,972,266. Of these 
2,501,000 were Germans, 1,175,000 Austrians, 496,000 
Hungarians and 1,352,000 Irish. For present purposes, obvi- 
ously the two most significant groups are the first and the 
last. Since the notable decrease of emigration from Germany 
during the past two decades the number of these natives 
of the Fatherland has been steadily declining as a result of 
death’s constant harvest, and is now probably nearly two 
hundred thousand less than the two and a half millions 
registered five years ago. Moreover, their average age must 
be somewhat beyond life’s meridian. The same is true of 
those born in Ireland who, at the high-point in 1890, num- 
bered 1,872,000, but had decreased by more than five 
hundred thousand in the following twenty years. On the 
other hand, the number -of Austrians and Hungarians is 
steadily increasing. In 1880 their aggregate was only 
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136,000 ; in 1890, 304,000 ; in 1900, 637,000 ; in 1910, 
1,671,000. The influence of these comparatively recent 
arrivals from Austria-Hungary is, however, far less in pro- 
portion to their numbers than in that of the Germans, who, 
in general, have a well-established economic position. More- 
over, according to the census of 1910, of the 1,279,000 
males of German birth over twenty-one years of age, 
889,000 were naturalized and thus entitled to vote, while 
only 186,000 natives of Austria-Hungary had up to then 
acquired this privilege. A large proportion of the Irish have 
also become naturalized—406,000 out of a total of 598,000 
males of the voting age. 

The German-born population of the United States is 
widely scattered, but the great bulk is in the Eastern and 
North-Central States, especially in New York, Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Pennsylvania. Two out of every three Germans 
live in urban communities; and in a number of cities, such as 
New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, St. Louis and 
Indianapolis, they constitute a conspicuous and influential 
element. But nowhere in the United States do they form 
compact bodies isolated from the general life of the country 
as they do in Southern Brazil, especially in the state of Rio 
Grande do Sul.* It is usually assumed that these natives of 
Germany are to a man uncompromisingly in favour of their 
country of origin, but this is a purely gratuitous assumption. 
Even before the sinking of the Lusitania, which made many a 
German-American renounce all spiritual affiliations with the 
Fatherland, there was far from unanimity. The leading 
German in America, the dean of the American medical 
profession, Dr. Abraham Jacobi—Carl Schurz’s life-long 
friend and like him a refugee from Germany after the failure 
of the liberal movement of 1848—at the very outbreak of 
the war denounced Germany’s course. It is true that he is 
of the Jewish race, and it is a fact of considerable significance 
that a large proportion of the Jews in America who were born 
in Germany are in favour of the Allies, while their 

* F. Garcia-Caldéron, Les Démocraties Latines de ? Amérique, p. 269. 
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descendants are practically unanimous on this side. Another 
prominent New York physician of German nativity and 
Jewish race is also outspoken in his condemnation of 
Germany, and his wife, of the same origin, despite a 
German decoration received for services as a volunteer 
nurse during the Franco-Prussian War, cordially sup- 
ports him. Prior to the Lusitania outrage practically no 
prominent Germans, other than those of the Jewish 
race, publicly denounced the course of Germany. To 
the uncritical mind such a course savoured somewhat 
of disloyalty. But many a German had his grave doubts, 
and many, many more were not deeply interested in the 
fate of a country from whose militarism and bureaucracy 
they had sought refuge in America. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that the average German, as Prince von 
Bulow has pointed out, is not endowed with much political 
ability, and does not take the same intense interest in 
public activities as that political animal, the Anglo-Saxon. 
Nothing but good has hitherto been said of the German 
immigrant. He has proven himself a valuable citizen, but 
mainly in a negative sense. He is sober, industrious and 
law-abiding, and, in general, has lent his support to the 
cause of progress, but he has not been an influentially active 
agent in the political life of the country. Thus it must not 
be assumed that those vociferous and vehement vindica- 
tions of Germany and assaults on the Allies, whether in 
book form, in the press, or on the lecture platform, 
represented accurately the opinions of all German-born 
even before the Lusitania tragedy. Since then the German 
propaganda has altered its tone; and, while it may not have 
undergone a change in heart, many German-Americans have. 
In contradistinction to the Germans, who, in addition to 
lack of capacity caused presumably by inadequate experience 
in self-government in the old country, had to contend with 
the disadvantage of a foreign language, the Irish have taken 
_a far greater part in American political life. Many came to 
this country with a deep hatred of England, and they used 
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their not inconsiderable influence in “ twisting the lion’s 
tail” whenever a favourable opportunity offered. But, as a 
result of the change in England’s policy manifested in many 
important measures from the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church in 1869 to the Home Rule Bill of 1914, which 
not only gratified the political desires of the Irish but 
brought comparative prosperity to its agricultural life, 
the feelings of the Irish in America have changed consider- 
ably. Apart from some irreconcilables, who may or may not 
be members of the Ancient Order of Hibernians and similar 
organizations, and who exert considerable influence on certain 
organs of Irish-American opinion, the bulk of the Irish- 
born do not favour the German cause. They may not like 
England, but the Kaiser cannot gain their support. When 
Bernhardi before the war wrote of a possible alliance 
between the Irish and the Germans in the United States, 
he merely made one of those characteristic German mis- 
calculations which are always the result of a close study of 
statistical material and a dense ignorance of the human 
factors that they represent. His fellow-chauvinist, Count 
Reventlow, showed at that time far keener insight when he 
insisted that Germany could not rely upon any political 
advantage from the presence of a large German element in 
the United States.* 

In this welter of varying and conflicting individual 
opinions the most difficult of all factors to gauge is the 
attitude of the children of the foreign-born. It is not 
necessary to go back beyond that generation, for the 
grandchildren have become so thoroughly Americanized 
that in not infrequent instances they do not know in what 
country was their ancestral home, and in practically every 
case their grandparents’ original nationality does not 
influence their view-point. Of the Irish of the second 
generation there were in I910 3,152,000, but of these 
1,010,000 had only one parent born in Ireland, the other 

* Graf Ernst zu Reventlow, Deutschland’s Auswartige Politik (2nd ed.), 
p- 217. 
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being American by birth. The corresponding figures for the 
German immigrants’ children are 5,781,000 and 1,870,000. 
These figures do not include those whose parents were 
both foreign, but of different nationalities. Of such there 
were in I910 439,000 one of whose parents was a German, 
but in about forty per cent. of these instances the other 
was either British, Irish or French. The attitude of these 
native groups of foreign and partly foreign parentage is an 
important consideration, as their numbers are large. One 
thing can be confidently affirmed, that when American 
interests and rights are plainly involved their allegiance 
to the country of their birth will be unqualified. Prior to 
the series of outrages culminating in the sinking of the 
Lusitania the great bulk of Americans only very dimly 
perceived this connection, and even then it is very doubtful 
if more than a small minority of those of the second 
generation were influenced by the place of their parents’ 
nativity. 

This is an inevitable result of the American system. The 
“ melting-pot ” fuses the child into an approximately 
uniform type. Any divergence from the normal is looked at 
askance, and hence the immigrant’s son is prone to “ out- 
Herod Herod ” in his Americanism. He resents the slightest 
intimation that he is not as thorough and as good an 
American as his neighbour. He keeps his father’s native 
country in the obscure background, because he realizes that 
it is a bar to success in so far as it may establish the existence 
of possible differences between him and his fellows. In this 
connection there arises an important, but much misunder- 
stood, point. American civilization is by many regarded as 
an amalgam of the civilizations of the various countries 
from which its diverse population has been derived. Ex- 
treme nationalists are prone to insist that the United States 
has no especial cultural affiliations with any one European 
country. Philosophical idealists, who would fain have 
_ American civilization be a composite of the best of all 
nations, take the same view. But, unfortunately for them, 
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their wishes are not in accord with fundamental facts. Ever 
since Darwin demonstrated the potential adaptability of 
the primitive Fuegian to civilized conditions, it has been 
recognized that race is far more a cultural than a physical 
fact. If one could altogether eliminate the consciousness of 
outward physical differences, as can be done to a prepon- 
derant extent in so far as the Caucasian is concerned, it 
might even be termed a purely cultural fact. There is no 
scientific evidence that those psychological and mental 
traits that are deemed the peculiar attributes of Englishmen, 
Frenchmen or Germans are inherited in a physical sense.* 
If a number of German new-born were transferred into a 
purely English environment they would, unquestionably, 
provided neither they nor anyone else at any time knew 
anything about their origin, turn out as typical Englishmen 
as a similar number of native-born who were subjected to 
the same social and educational influences. To a great extent 
this is what has happened in the United States. The immi- 
grant brought his own standards from Europe, but his 
children acquired the typical American view-point from their 
environment. The main agency has been the free-school 
system, which tends to produce uniformity of type. ‘The bar- 
riers that cut them off from the civilization of their parents’ 
country were on the one side social compulsion, because 
divergence from the normal was a handicap ; on the other 
differences of language which debarred the English-speaking 
child from understanding his father’s original countrymen. 
The important part played by language has been admirably 
explained by an American anthropologist, Daniel G. 
Brinton.t 


“‘ An individual is a mental slave to the tongue he 
speaks. Virtually, it fixes the limits of his intellectual 
life. His most violent efforts cannot transcend them. 
Here the group, the ethnic mind exercises tyrannical 

* Cf. Franz Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man, p. 116. 

{ D.G. Brinton, The Basis of Social Relations, p. 167. 
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sway over him. So also do the contents of his tongue. 
I mean by this that incalculable potency broadly called 
literature, spoken or written—the oratory, romance, 
poetry, philosophy, history, and science—which is his 
daily mental food all the years of his conscious life. In 
this maelstrom of the opinions of others his own indi- 
viduality is generally submerged; he loses it in the 


struggle, and his own talk becomes but the echo of that 
of others of the group.” 


Thus, to the extent that there are not clearly defined 
physical characteristics, such as marked differences in the 
colour of the skin that establish and perpetuate sharp 
cleavages in mankind, race is fundamentally a question of 
language. Hence, in spite of the fact that the population of 
the United States is composed of many European strains, 
there is an essential unity in so far as the Caucasian elements 
are concerned. This unity of language has given to those 
born in America a common mind, and this mind does not 
differ in essentials from that of England. For the English 
language that cuts off the son of the immigrant from his 
father’s nationality binds him in an indissoluble mental and 
spiritual union with the other English-speaking peoples. In 
spite of the political separation, the civilizations of England 
and the United States have been developing along parallel, 


and even on converging, lines. As has been well said by 
Professor Hart, 


“the standards, aspirations and moral and _ political 
ideals of the original English settlers not only dominate 
their own descendants, but permeate the body of immi- 
grants of other races.””* 


Over a hundred years ago, before scientific investigation 


and study had revealed’ these vital sociological facts, 


* A. B. Hart, National Ideals Historically Traced, p. 46. 
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Wordsworth’s inspired insight seems intuitively to have 
divined them: 


“We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.” 


This fundamental fact is not generally realized either in 
Europe or in America, and probably even fewer recognize to 
what extent the United States is dominated by men of 
Anglo-Saxon descent. Some twenty years ago Senator Lodge 
made a study of the distribution of ability in the United 
States, using as his material Appleton’s “ Cyclopedia of 
American Biography,” of which the concluding volume had 
appeared in 1889.* This work aimed to list all Americans of 
eminence as statesmen, soldiers, clergymen, lawyers, 
writers, scientists, or in any other capacity, and contained 
14,243 biographies. Of these 12,519 bore British names,f 
659 German and 589 Huguenot. A similar table was pre- 
pared, omitting all those whose ancestry went back farther 
than the immigrants after the year 1789. This list contained 
1,271 names, of which 860 were British and 245 German. 
These results are confessedly defective, in so far as Senator 
Lodge traced the descent only on the paternal side, and, as 
is well known, many contend that ability is more often 
transmitted through the mother. Moreover, eminence is 
not synonymous with ability; other factors are just as 
influential, and in many instances even more so. But, if these 
tables do not prove the superior ability of the English- 
speaking races and their descendants, they conclusively 
demonstrate their supremacy in all prominent fields of 


* Henry Cabot Lodge, Historical and Political Essays (Boston, 1892), 
pp. 138 et seq. 


{ English : : : : $ . 10,376 
Scotch-Irish . : g ; ; - *639 
Scotch . : : : : : : 436 
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activity. Had this study been made on the basis of later 
material, there might be some changes, but recent investi- 
gations plainly show that the result would be essentially the 
same.” 

In discussing the results of his tabulations, Senator 
Lodge stated his belief that “ in proportion to their numbers 
the Huguenots have produced more and the German fewer 
men of ability than any other races in the United States.” 
“‘T think there can be no doubt as to the Germans,” he 
continued, “ for their immigration was larger than any 
other in the colonial period except that of the English 
and possibly of the Scotch-Irish.” The explanation offered 
is convincing. The Germans settled in compact groups in 
only three of the thirteen colonies, and, by retaining their 
language and customs for approximately a century, kept 
themselves more or less separated from the balance of the 
community. As was complained in colonial days, “ being 
ignorant of our language and laws, and settling in a body 
together,” they constituted “a distinct people from his 
Majesty’s subjects.” As an inevitable result they handi- 
capped themselves in competing for those prizes of life 
which to a great extent depend upon the support and 
confidence of the public as a whole. 

These investigations of Senator Lodge and others made 
subsequently prove two things beyond peradventure of 
doubt: (1) The overwhelming predominance of the British 
stock in the upbuilding of the United States and its present 
ascendancy in directing the affairs of the nation; (2) That 
those immigrants and their children have best succeeded 
in the United States who have become most speedily 
and completely Americanized, and that only under such 


*“ The parents of American men of science are thus predominantly 
British-American, with an admixture of nearly 8 per cent. of Germans and 
about 5 per cent. from other nationalities.” —J. McKeen Cattell, The Families 
of American Men of Science, Popular Science Montbly, vol. 86, p. 505. Practi- 
cally the same percentage is revealed by a study of those prominent in the 

‘ present political life of the United States, See Sinclair Kennedy, The Pan- 
Angles, p. 37. 
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an eventuality can they expect a free field for the develop- 
ment of their potential abilities. Both of these facts are 
vital in the existing situation. 


II 


The political influence of the various racial and religious 
groups in the United States is far less than is generally 
supposed. Frequently some recognition is given to these 
groups in the over-elaborate electoral tickets that are 
presented to the voters, but the prospective offices thus 
assigned are usually of minor importance, and, as a rule, 
both parties use the same device to secure votes. Thus to 
a great extent this appeal to racial or religious clannishness 
neutralizes itself. Moreover, it is always made covertly, 
for the open solicitation of votes on the ground of such 
affiliations is resented and is apt to repel more votes than 
it attracts. The practice is universally deprecated, but its 
inherent viciousness has led to less evil results than might 
be supposed; for, while a man’s race or religion may help to 
secure the suffrage of some, he would stand no chance 
whatsoever of election if there were the slightest doubt of 
his loyalty to American institutions. The mere suspicion of 
a tendency to subordinate American interests to those of 
any other country would sound the death-knell of all 
political ambitions. Racial and religious considerations 
have affected the election of office-holders, usually the 
unimportant ones; not infrequently have they influenced 
the attitude adopted towards such minor questions as the 
regulation of the liquor traffic in a specified locality; but 
they have not, and doubtlessly never will, affect the de- 
cision of those fundamental questions that determine a 
nation’s destiny. Although extremely tolerant and proud 
of the fact that their country has been a haven of refuge 
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for so many from different climes, the ruling forces in the 
United States will not for a moment countenance the efforts 
of a small minority, driven by an alien patriotism, to sway 
the councils of the nation. Such an attempt acts like a 
boomerang and inevitably unites the majority in one 
harmonious and crushing opposition. Thus the German 
propaganda in the United States has not only proven a 
complete failure, but it has in addition actually decreased 
whatever political influence the German-Americans may 
have had before the war. This was signally illustrated in a 
municipal election held in Chicago during April of 1915, 
in which the German-Americans unwisely injected the 
war issue. The opposing candidate was elected by a majority 
of unprecedented size. 

Thus the small German-American minority will not 
only not determine, but will scarcely affect the attitude of 
the United States, and the more raucous and vehement 
are its denunciations of the cause of the Allies, the more 
firmly and harmoniously will the overwhelming majority 
be united in opposition. At present the most vital question, 
both for the United States and for the future civilization 
of the world, is whether the sentiments of this majority 
will be translated into action. Will the United States 
abandon its policy of self-centred isolation and assume its 
share of the burden in maintaining “the public right ” 
of the world? This result may come about either from the 
voluntary recognition of previously ignored obligations, or 
under the compulsion of irresistible events, and possibly the 
traditional policy of aloofness from the affairs of Europe 
may be continued. Quién sabe? Political prophecy is gra- 
tuitous folly, as its pitfalls are visible to all. The deter- 
mining factor will be public opinion, and this opinion will 
be influenced by the future course of the war and its out- 
come. 

Students of modern democracy from de Tocqueville 
through Bryce to Ostrogorski have commented in detail 
upon the unquestioned rule of public opinion in the United 
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States. In Lord Bryce’s words, “ it is the central point of 
the whole American polity.” The situation is the very 
antithesis of that in modern Germany, where, as Dr. 
Walther Rathenau informed a French journalist, they are 
not “ in the habit of reckoning with public opinion.” “ With 
us,” he added, “it does not count for anything. Opinion 
has never had any effect on a policy. . . . It is, therefore, 
very difficult for us to grasp the mechanism of a public 
opinion that intervenes in everything, and reigns in 
politics, in administration, in the army, and is even allowed 
access to the courts of justice.” The supremacy of an 
unfettered public opinion in the United States has those 
obvious benefits that are associated with a democratic 
system, but, in accordance with the dualism inherent in all 
things, it inevitably has certain concomitant disadvan- 
tages. Public opinion has been, as it were, invested with a 
certain jure divino authority, and its judgments are pro- 
claimed infallible. Hence it has a tendency to become 
tyrannical. “The citizen under a democratic régime,” 
writes Ostrogorski, “‘ however enterprising and bold he may 
be in private life, is, in public life, without initiative, 
timorous, and, to be plain-spoken, cowardly.” * Demo- 
cratic statesmen and politicians, instead of educating and 
directing public opinion, tend to follow it blindly, and, as 
Gustave Le Bon points out, they betray “ une crainte 
de Popinion qui va parfois jusqu’a la terreur et dte toute 
fixité 4 leur ligne de conduite.” ¢ This is essentially true 
of the United States, where subservience to public opinion 
is especially conspicuous. With the spread of democratic 
ideals, particularly the doctrine of equality, the absence of 
real leaders has become increasingly marked, and the 
opinion of the average man largely determines the actions 
of “the servants of the public” in Washington and in 
the state capitols. The ever-decreasing part played by 


* M. Ostrogorski, Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties, I1., 
pp- 631, 632. 
t Le Bon, Psychologie des Foules (2nd ed.), p. 137. 
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constructive leadership in determining the public opinion of 
the United States has the inevitable result that its judg- 
ments are usually of a negative character. Public opinion 
expresses itself in uncompromising terms in opposition and 
negation, but it is obviously unable to formulate a creative 
policy. The politicians are as a rule fairly well able to 
gauge what the public does not want, but they grope 
around tentatively until they are sure of public approval 
in devising measures that will meet this negative sentiment. 
Hence any departure from traditional policy must be pre- 
ceded by a period of more or less prolonged incubation. 
In the existing war public opinion is unquestionably on the 
side of the Allies, but it is largely passive, and does not 
know what, if any, action the United States should take 
in this crisis of civilization. Prior to the Lusitania tragedy 
no one of the so-called leaders of American opinion, except 
Roosevelt, advocated positive action. All others cautiously 
evaded discussion of the question and remained on the 
apparently safe ground of America’s traditional policy of 
self-centred aloofness from European affairs. 

The American may not be quite as conservative as the 
Englishman, but he also has his traditional policies whose 
wisdom he is extremely loath to question. One of these 
is the foreign policy inherited from the Fathers of the 
Republic. In his farewell address of 1796 Washington said 
in words that have never been forgotten: 


‘“‘ Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us 
have none, or very remote relation. Hence she must be 
engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which 
are essentially foreign to our concerns... . Our 
detached and distant situation invites and enables us 
to pursue a different course.” 


Shortly thereafter, in his first inaugural address, Jefferson 

followed the same line and announced the precept: “ Peace, 

commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling 
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alliances with none.” This principle of abstention from 


interference in European affairs forms one of the corner- 
stones of American foreign policy. The other was definitely 
laid only in 1823 when the Monroe Doctrine was formu- 
lated, but it was a logical consequence of the former action. 
As early as 1808 Jefferson stated that the object must 
be “to exclude all European influence from this hemi- 
sphere”; and, twelve years later, he emphasized “ the 
advantages of a cordial fraternization among all the Ameri- 
can nations, and the importance of their coalescing in an 
American system of policy totally independent of and 
unconnected with that of Europe.”* Three years thereafter, 
when consulted about the historic declaration that Monroe 
and Adams were preparing, Jefferson wrote: “ Our first and 
fundamental maxim should be never to entangle ourselves 
in the broils of Europe. Our second, never to suffer Europe 
to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic affairs.” 

These two principles have been steadfastly adhered to 
by American statesmen, and are regarded as inseparable 
corollaries. The Monroe Doctrine has been developed to 
meet the new conditions and amounts to a quasi-protec- 
torate over a large portion of Central and South America. 
When challenged directly or indirectly, the people stand as 
a man behind the Government defending it. Similarly, the 
principle of non-interference in European affairs has been 
maintained intact. At the Hague Conference of 1899 the 
American delegation made the following declaration: 


* Nothing contained in this Convention shall be 
so construed as to require the United States of 
America to depart from its traditional policy of not 
intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself 
in the political questions or policy or internal ad- 
ministration of any foreign state; nor shall anything 
contained in the said Convention be construed to 
imply a relinquishment by the United States of 


* John W. Foster, 4 Century of American Diplomacy, pp. 440, 441. 
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America of its traditional attitude toward American 
questions.”* 


This reservation, which significantly joined together the 
policy of non-intervention and that embodied in the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, was again repeated at the Hague Conference 
of 1907. In the interval, the United States also enunciated 
this policy in another connection. The American representa- 
tives signed the Algeciras treaty without assuming for their 
country “ obligation or responsibility for the enforcement 
thereof”; and the Senate, in ratifying the treaty, added the 
further reservation that attendance at the Algeciras Con- 
gress was “ without purpose to depart from the traditional 
American foreign policy which forbids participation by the 
United States in the settlement of political questions which 
are entirely European in their scope.”’t 

Of these two cardinal maxims of American foreign policy 
the one that is regarded as most essential is the Monroe 
Doctrine, whose fundamental aim is to prevent any 
European Power from acquiring fresh political interests in 
the American hemisphere. The policy of non-interference 
in European affairs, however wise it may have been in the 
days of weakness, is nowadays not adhered to primarily for 
its inherent soundness, but because it is regarded as a safe- 
guard against European interposition in American matters. 
As Secretary Olney said during the Venezuelan imbroglio 


* Roosevelt has taken the position that the Administration evaded its 
duty in not protesting against the violation of Belgium’s neutrality because 
the Hague agreements, to which the United States was a party, were infringed 
by this action of Germany. He deplores the fact that his country “ lost a 
chance to gain a moral ascendancy that would have been a powerful influence 
for the best interests of humanity.” In timidly shirking its duty, according to 
his view, the United States “lost its great opportunity to take an effective 
stand for peace and against lawless international violence.”—Theodore 
Roosevelt, The Need of Preparedness, in The Metropolitan for April of 1915. 
In answer it has been frequently contended that the reservation quoted in 
the text debarred the United States from protest. This reservation, however, 
referred only to the convention for the pacific settlement of international 
- disputes, and not to that defining the rights and duties of neutral states. 
ft J. H. Latané, America as a World Power, pp. 264, 265. 
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of 1895-96, “ American non-intervention in Europe implied 
European non-intervention in America.” American absten- 
tion from interference in European concerns is regarded as 
a compensatory equivalent for Europe’s non-action in 
American matters. The crucial point is the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Despite the high authority of John Bassett Moore,* 
who contends that both England and Germany during the 
course of the Venezuelan difficulties, from 1895 to 1902, 
explicitly recognized this doctrine, there has been no general 
or direct acceptance of it by the European Powers, and it 
still can be questioned by any one of them without being 
guilty of inconsistency or bad faith. Were the situation 
otherwise—and it is conceded that there are many grave 
reasons from the European standpoint why it should not be 
so, unless both the rights claimed under the doctrine were 
limited by a self-denying ordinance guaranteeing to all 
nations equal commercial privileges and at the same time 
also the obligations complementary to the asserted rights 
were fully assumed—the United States would probably not 
cling so tenaciously to the traditional policy of aloofness. 
Were it not for this deterrent, the United States would 
probably ere this have assumed its due share in determining 
those issues that are shaping the future of the world. In 
fact, the Spanish-American War marked a turning-point in 
its history, and the somewhat vacillating and inconsistent 
policy pursued since then may in some part be attributed to 
the underlying fear of invalidating the Monroe Doctrine 
by undue activity in other than the American sphere. 
Prior to the war of 1898, American relations with 
European countries, apart from Great Britain, had been 
primarily concerned with the negotiation of treaties of 
commerce and extradition, with efforts to secure recognition 
of the American doctrine of expatriation, with endeavours 
to establish the rules of international law on an explicit and 
humane basis, and in general with the advancement of the 
comity of nations. All the European movements for national 
* J. B. Moore, American Diplomacy, p. 164. 
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unity and independence and for democratic liberalism 
enlisted cordial sympathy. This was especially true in the 
case of the struggle of the Greeks for independence and in 
that of the Hungarians under Kossuth to secure emancipa- 
tion from Austrian rule. In the general sense that these 
endeavours and sympathies imply, the United States has 
always been a world-power, but it became one in a much 
fuller sense when, as an unforeseen consequence of the war 
with Spain, it acquired possessions in the Pacific and in the 
Caribbean and assumed new and far-reaching responsibili- 
ties. This newer attitude was clearly expressed in 1898 in 
President McKinley’s instructions to the American Peace 
Commissioners at Paris about the retention of the Philip- 
pines: 


“ Without any original thought of complete or even 
partial acquisition, the presence and success of our 
arms at Manila imposes upon us obligations which we 
cannot disregard. The march of events rules and over- 
rules human action. Avowing unreservedly the purpose 
which has animated all our effort, and still solicitous 
to adhere to it, we cannot be unmindful that, without 
any desire or design on our part, the war has brought 
us new duties and responsibilities which we must meet 
and discharge as becomes a great nation on whose 
growth and career from the beginning the Ruler of 
Nations has plainly written the high command and 
pledge of civilization.” 


This newer attitude toward world-affairs was not only 
revealed in the assumption of responsibility for the politic- 
ally uneducated in the Philippines, but also in the policy 
adopted toward the Chinese question and in the extension 
of the scope of the Monroe Doctrine. The policy of the 
“ open-door ” in China as explicitly formulated by Secre- 
tary Hay and the participation in the concerted military 
action of the European Powers during the Boxer Rebellion 
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of 1900 were conspicuous manifestations of the emergence 
of the United States as a world-power. Similarly, the 
Monroe Doctrine was expanded in that the United States 
in a measure recognized its obligations to secure civilized 
conditions in Spanish America. But this assumption of 
fresh responsibilities in the Far East and in America was 
accompanied by renewed formal assertions of the policy of 
non-intervention in European affairs. 

In recent years there has unquestionably set in a reaction 
against this newer policy which followed in the wake of 
the Spanish-American war. To some extent, as has been 
pointed out, this may be attributed to an underlying dread 
of weakening the Monroe Doctrine. There were, however, 
additional factors. The Philippine insurrection and the 
subsequent guerilla warfare of two years, with its many 
unsavoury features, proved a sore disappointment and 
dampened all enthusiasm. In addition, the economic 
advantages anticipated from the control of these islands 
proved illusory. And, finally, the disputes with Japan 
about the attitude of California toward immigration from 
that country, emphasized the fact that not only were the 
Philippines of no economic benefit, but their possession 
might become a grave military disadvantage. Furthermore, 
the hopes for a great expansion of America’s trade in China 
came to naught, and it was gradually realized that the 
mere assertion of the “open-door” policy would have 
no effect unless it were plainly understood that words would, 
if necessary, be backed by deeds.* From this eventuality 
America shrank. It was to a great extent this same aversion 
from the use of force that gave to President Wilson’s 


* In April of 1915 a semi-official representative of Japan, Dr. Toyokichi 
Iyenaga, laid his finger upon the weak point in America’s foreign policy. In 
the course of a public address he said : “I dare say that Japan will be mighty 
glad to enter into a stronger compact than that (j.e., the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance) with the United States, if the latter Power is ready to go to the 
extent of spilling blood and spending dollars instead of ink and paper for the 
upholding of China’s integrity and the open-door. It is up to you to say.” 
New York Sun, April 29, 1915. 
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Mexican policy some measure of the far from general 
approval that it has met. This policy was based upon the 
fundamentally sound doctrine that every country is en- 
titled to a fair chance of working out its own salvation, and 
that, as Mexico for decades did have a stable government, 
that was no reason to assume that order would not once 
more emerge from the strife raging there. If Wilson erred, 
it was on the right side, for undue precipitancy would have 
been unwarranted. But by the summer of 1914 an ever- 
increasing number in the United States had reluctantly 
reached the conclusion that the limit of forbearance had 
been reached and that Mexico had had more than ample 
opportunity to redeem herself. The outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War, however, gave pause to these advocates of 
energetic action. 


Ill 


The reaction against the policy that had been inaugu- 
rated in 1898 was in full swing when the Great War broke 
out, and its horrors increased America’s already strong 
antipathy to war. Under the presidential system of govern- 
ment, as it prevails in the United States, responsibility is 
far more concentrated in the hands of one man than under 
the British parliamentary system, and the action of the 
Government is to a preponderent extent determined by the 
President’s personal outlook and his individual reading of 
the public mind. Judging by past utterances, President 
Wilson is far from a believer in the policy of isolation. No 
one welcomed the change in attitude of the United States 
toward the affairs of the world after 1898 more uncritically 
than he. In his days of academic seclusion, before he had 
assumed the responsibilities of office, he wrote thus of the 
new era: “The great East was the market all the world 
coveted now, the market for which statesmen as well as 
merchants must plan and play the game of competition, 
the market to which diplomacy, and if need be power, 
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must make an open way.”* Those who rate President 
Wilson as a peace-at-any-price man misread his career 
and misunderstand his nature. 

For nine months after the outbreak of the war the 
American Government adhered strictly to both the spirit 
and the letter of the neutrality they had proclaimed. When, 
at the outset of the war, the Belgian Commission officially 
brought to the President’s attention the woes of their 
country, and the Kaiser at the same time alleged infrac- 
tions of the rules of war by the Allies, he replied in identical 
terms to both. When the rights of Americans were to any 
extent infringed by the actions of the belligerents he 
called them to account in accents varying with the gravity 
of the offence. He wisely distinguished between human 
rights and mere property rights, between international 
morality and international law, and did not base his pro- 
tests upon the narrow technical arguments of the legal 
mind. His note to Germany on the announcement of the 
proposed submarine campaign against commerce was an 
uncompromising statement that the measure had no basis 
in international law and that Germany would be held to 
“strict accountability ” for American losses occurring in 
consequence thereof. His note to England on the Order in 
Council establishing a blockade of Germany was in an 
entirely different tone, as the measure not only did not 
run counter to international morality, but was in more 
or less general conformity with American precedents during 
the Civil War. Like Lord John Russell, when the North 
was blockading the Confederate States, he did not press 
the case on technical grounds, but realized that the ulti- 
mate, not the simulated neutral, destination of the cargoes 
was the essential factor. But to the extent that this British 
measure of reprisal against Germany’s illegal submarine 
warfare went beyond the spirit of preceding practices 
there was no waiver of American rights. So evenly did 

* Woodrow Wilson, 4 History of the American People (New York, 1902), 
V. Pp. 294-300. 
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President Wilson hold the scales that no one, unless pos- 

sibly his confidential intimates, knew what his personal 

views were. Every public utterance was couched in cryptic 

language, and he apparently went out of the way to baffle 

those seeking to penetrate his private thoughts and feelings. 

In general, this neutral attitude of the Government met 

with public approval. There were some, it is true, who 

thought that the United States had missed a splendid 
opportunity for the establishment of international right 
upon a firmer basis by not protesting against Germany’s 
initial blow to civilization when Belgium was invaded. But 
even many of these conceded that so unprecedented a step 
on the part of a neutral would have demanded more than 
unwonted courage, and that no one could have predicted 
Germany’s subsequent wholesale violations of international 
morality and the rules of war. This neutrality could, 
however, no longer be maintained when, on May 7, a 
series of outrages culminated in the loss of over one hundred 
Americans through the torpedoing of the Lusitania off the 
southern coast of Ireland. Public feeling ran high, and the 
intense indignation was reflected in the masterly note of 
May 13 sent to Germany. Despite the most courteous and 
restrained language, there was no possibility of misunder- 
standing its categorical terms. The acts of the German 
submarines were described as “ absolutely contrary to the 
rules, the practices, and the spirit of modern warfare ” and 
“the rights of American shipmasters or of American 
citizens bound on lawful errands as passengers on merchant 
ships of belligerent nationality ” were firmly insisted upon. 
In addition, however, the Government did not limit their 
contention solely to American rights, but somewhat ironi- 
cally assumed that Germany accepts, “ as of course, the 
tule that the lives of non-combatants, whether they be of 
neutral citizenship or citizens of one of the nations at war, 
cannot lawfully or rightfully be put in jeopardy by the 
capture or destruction of an unarmed merchantman.” 
Similarly, the indictment of the submarine campaign on 
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commerce did not refer solely to its effect on Americans, 
but on others as well. “’The Government of the United 
States, therefore, desires to call the attention of the Imperial 
German Government with the utmost earnestness to the 
fact that the objection to their present method of attack 
against the trade of their enemies lies in the practical 
impossibility of employing submarines in the destruction 
of commerce without disregarding those rules of fairness, 
reason, justice, and humanity which all modern opinion 
regards as imperative.” The note was tantamount to a 
demand upon Germany to abandon her submarine cam- 
paign, unless-it were strictly limited to acts that did not 
endanger the lives of non-combatants, for the American 
Government expressed their confident expectation that 
the German Government “ will make reparation as far as 
reparation is possible for injuries which are without 
measure, and that they will take immediate steps to prevent 
the recurrence of anything so obviously subversive of the 
principles of warfare.” 

Fifteen years ago, when modern Prussian diplomacy 
was pursuing its characteristically tortuous course in 
disturbed China, Secretary Hay wrote that the German 
Government “is generally brutal but seldom silly.” 
This sweeping verdict, with possibly some modifications 
in the adverbs to fit the special instance, was again 
justified by the unduly belated reply of Germany to Wilson’s 
lofty appeal to her better self. It was in every respect 
unsatisfactory. It ignored the essence of the issue, and 
merely raised some minor technical points that not only 
were totally irrelevant, but in addition were in great part 
based upon allegations of such patent falsity that it is 
extremely doubtful if the German Government could have 
been ignorant of this fact. It is true that this reply was 
only preliminary in nature, being ostensibly designed to 
secure a common agreement on certain facts prior to further 
discussion, but the American public saw in it only the 
evasion of a plain issue and an attempt to defer settlement 
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by dilatory tactics. Here again German diplomacy mani- 
fested its inept subservience to military considerations, with 
the usual result that potent moral advantages were sacrificed 
to doubtful strategical benefits. Had the German Govern- 
ment frankly and fully conceded the justice of the American 
contention and undertaken to prevent the recurrence of 
what President Wilson stated were “injuries without 
measure,” there would in all probability have set in a strong 
revulsion of feeling with a much less hostile attitude in 
America towards Germany. 

This opportunity was, however, definitely lost. Whatever 
sympathy with Germany still persisted had been completely 
alienated and even the voices of the pro-German propagan- 
dists were silenced. All thinking America was anxiously 
intent upon Washington’s reply. After considerable delay, 
due apparently to the incomprehensible tergiversation of 
Secretary Bryan, this answer was sent on June 9. Its tone was 
surprisingly amicable. The case of the Nebraskan was not 
even mentioned, nor was any attempt made to drive some of 
the arguments to their legitimate conclusion. The German 
acknowledgment of liability in the cases of the Gulflight and 
the Cushing was accepted without pointing out, as might 
and possibly should have been done, that in both of these 
instances it was mere chance that considerable loss of life 
had not occurred, in which event no adequate reparation 
would have been possible. Nor was advantage taken of the 
German explanation of the torpedoing of the Guljflight— 
that the German submarine commander had not seen the 
American flag until the missile had left the tube—to point 
out that this was a conclusive demonstration of the correct- 
ness of President Wilson’s contention that these vessels 
were not adapted for operations against non-combatant 
trading ships. In the case of the Falaba, the German argu- 
ment was completely traversed and the principles of 
international law and morality applicable in this instance 
were tactfully, but firmly, expounded. After these prelimi- 
naries, the Lusitania matter was discussed. The various 
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allegations of the German Government were denied on the 
strength of official knowledge; and it was further pointed 
out that the German contentions about the carriage of 
contraband by this ship and the alleged explosion of that 
part of its cargo subsequent to the torpedoing were “ irrel- 
evant to the question of the legality of the methods used 
by the German naval authorities in sinking the vessel.” 

Germany’s technical arguments being thus disposed of, 
President Wilson took up the broad issue involved, “ and 
once more, with solemn emphasis,” called “ the attention 
of the Imperial German Government to the grave respon- 
sibility which the Government of the United States 
conceives that it has incurred in this tragic occurrence, 
and to the indisputable principle upon which that respon- 
sibility rests.” The Government of the United States, the 
note continued, “is contending for nothing less high and 
sacred than the rights of humanity,” and for those well- 
established rules of procedure against commercial vessels 
upon which “every traveller and seaman had a right to 
depend.” The representations of the preceding note were 
then “very earnestly and very solemnly” renewed and 
assurances were asked that measures be taken to assure 
the safety of “ American shipmasters or of American 
citizens bound on lawful errands as passengers on merchant 
ships of belligerent nationality.” 

At its first reading, this note appears to be an anti- 
climax to its predecessor, but a study of its carefully 
worded terms reveals no weakening of the American 
contentions. Its tone, though deliberately friendly, was 
firm, but every effort was apparently made to render it 
easy for Germany to make the necessary concessions. Thus 
no request was made for a prompt response. Advantage of 
this loop-hole was taken by Germany, and America waited 
week after week for the German reply. Apparently, this 
delay was in part due to the hope that in the interval the 
outraged feelings of the Americans would become calmer 
and that their attention might be diverted from this grave 
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issue by complaints of specific commercial interests against 
some features of the British blockade of Germany. To a 
certain extent, this expectation was realized. The complaints 
of the American importers from Germany and Austria and 
those of the cotton exporters became ever more insistent, but 
the feeling aroused was practically limited to the compara- 
tively few directly affected. In spite of the disingenuous efforts 
of German partisans and of some chauvinistic Americans to 
place all and every violation of international law upon the 
same plane, there is in the minds of the thinking part of 
the American public no confusion of the vital distinction 
in the two cases. Violations of the international code range 
from the venial to the heinous. As has been well said, America 
may have a civil action against England, but against Ger- 
many her case is of a criminal nature. The average American 
is not able to express this distinction so aptly, but his 
ordinary common-sense enables him intuitively to perceive 
that there is a fundamental difference in the issues involved. 
Similarly, the calmer attitude towards Germany was some- 
what illusory. America was content to allow Germany to 
take her time in replying, provided no more outrages 
occurred. The atmosphere was tense until the details of 
the sinking of the Armenian had been ascertained. If the 
submarine campaign had led to the further loss of innocent 
American lives, as it did in the case of the Lusitania, a 
crisis would rapidly have been reached. There was, and 
still is, an almost universal desire to keep out of the war, 
and everything tending towards a peaceful solution of the 
difficulty was eagerly welcomed by the bulk of the people. 
On July 10, the long-awaited German answer was printed 
in the American press, and met a unanimous verdict of 
unqualified disapproval. Its account of the general situation 
leading up to the submarine campaign, apart from its gross 
distortion of the facts and their causal sequence, was 
totally irrelevant. Not only was the sinking of the Lusitania 


not disavowed, but it was justified on untenable grounds 


and by specious reasoning. No one of the American 
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contentions was admitted. In general, its failure to accept the 
binding force of well-established and hitherto unquestioned 
rules of international law and morality, and, in particular, 
its patently insincere professions of regard for the prin- 
ciples of humanity, again aroused in the nation those 
feelings of indignation that had inevitably been somewhat 
calmed in the two months’ interval since the Lusitania 
tragedy. In viewing the situation as a whole, this crucial 
point should, however, not be overlooked, that in this 
interval German practice, at least in so far as Americans 
have been concerned, did largely conform to the contentions 
of the United States. The future is, in the main, contingent 
upon whether this practice be continued or the German 
assertion of their purposes be ruthlessly executed. 

What will be the outcome of this deadlock cannot be 
predicted at the time these lines are penned. Primarily, it 
would seem to depend upon Germany’s military leaders, 
who are apparently in supreme charge of affairs, but the 
element of chance may prove to be the decisive factor. 
For the semi-blind monsters of the deep may at any time 
strike an unwitting blow, for which America cannot, 
without complete self-stultification, accept any proferred 
amends. But, whether the issue be peace, non-intercourse 
or war, the Lusitania has had one vitally important result. 
Before it occurred, American public opinion was definitively 
and overwhelmingly on the side of the Allies, but as a 
body politic the United States was neutral. The tragedy 
off the Irish coast made America, for the time being at 
least, a party to the controversy and morally, if not physi- 
cally, ranged her with the Allies. Moreover, in asserting 
American rights, President Wilson has specifically upheld 
those of other neutrals and of the belligerents as well. 
His action was a radical departure from America’s tradi- 
tional policy, and it will be difficult again to return to the 
haven of self-centred isolation. The war has conclusively 
demonstrated to an ever-increasing number of Americans 
that they cannot disassociate themselves from the affairs of 
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Europe, and that the United States must assume its share of 
the world’s international burdens. This is not only manifest 
in President Wilson’s attitude in the Lusitania controversy, 
but in various concerted movements that have been in- 
augurated under private agencies since the war. In the 
first place, there has been started an organized movement 
for greater preparedness in naval and military matters, 
whose fundamental idea is that the United States must be 
ready to defend itself and its policies against any possible 
future assailant. There is no aggressive element in this 
widespread movement, but merely a belated recognition of 
some of the vital facts of Realpolitik that this war has 
forced upon American consciousness. The leaders of this 
propaganda do not mention any specific nation as a possible 
menace, but their followers have mainly in mind a possibly 
unchastened and undefeated, though not victorious, Ger- 
many seeking to restore her fortunes and prestige by 
annexing the rich states of southern Brazil. 

This movement for greater national preparedness is 
based upon the premise that the United States is bound to 
be drawn farther and farther into the arena of world 
politics, unless cherished principles and vital interests are 
to be cravenly sacrificed. Similarly, the many proposals 
that eminent Americans have made for securing the peace 
of the future predicate the abandonment of American 
aloofness from European affairs. The device that apparently 
so far has made the most effective appeal is the establish- 
ment of an international police force, in which, naturally, 
the United States is to take a part. It is difficult to see how 
such a force could be established and how, when once 
instituted, it could work effectively. More practicable is the 
plan that was inaugurated at a largely attended meeting at 
Philadelphia on June 17, under the auspices of ex-President 
Taft, President Lowell of Harvard, and many other men of 
influence in the community. At the banquet preceding 
. the meeting Mr Taft did not balk at the essential issue, 
but categorically asserted that the time had arrived when 
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the United States could no longer adhere to its traditional 
policy of non-interference in European affairs, but must 
assume those international obligations that fell to the lot 
of every great nation. Similarly, Dr Lowell asserted that 
“we might as well go home to-night if we continue to 
hold that what happens in Europe is no business of ours.”* 
This movement is not concerned with the existing war, but 
its aim is, after the conclusion of peace, to form a league 
of nations to enforce peace. The members of this league 
are to agree to submit all justiciable disputes arising 
between them to a judicial tribunal for judgment, and all 
other unsettled questions to a council of conciliation for 
recommendation. While no obligation is to be assumed to 
enforce these decrees or recommendations, on the other 
hand the members of the league are to bind themselves 
jointly to use their economic and military forces against 
any one of the signatory Powers resorting to armed force 
before submitting his case to these international tribunals. 
Just as the life of a self-centred individual becomes 
devitalized, so a state that holds itself aloof from the affairs 
that are determining the future of civilization becomes 
narrow and provincial. Its course can be changed and its 
outlook altered by many factors, such as the disturbing 
impact upon it of another state or by the voluntary assump- 
tion of hitherto ignored duties and responsibilities. As has 
been pointed out, such factors are now tending to change 
the traditional foreign policy of the United States. In 
addition, other forces, of an economic nature, are working 
in the same direction. The longer the war lasts, the more 
important are bound to be its economic effects upon the 
United States. As a vast store-house of raw materials, 
whose price has in general been considerably enhanced by 
the abnormal demand resulting from the war, as the only 
great producer of manufactured supplies whose output has 
not only not been curtailed but in many fundamental 
* For similar statements of both of these men, see The Independent of 
June 14, 1915, p. 460. 
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industries greatly stimulated by the necessities of Europe, 
the United States will inevitably accumulate a huge 
international credit balance. Although this will probably 
not be sufficient to change it from a debtor to a creditor 
nation, this indebtedness cannot be liquidated merely by 
a balancing of national accounts. Apart from all other 
considerations, the inertia of the individual investor is an 
insuperable obstacle. Unless the United States is willing 
to forgo the enormous profits derived from supplying the 
belligerents, which would be inconceivable stupidity, loans 
of more or less long duration will have to be made to the 
Allied Powers. Similarly, some of the financing of neutral 
countries, formerly done by London, will be undertaken 
on an increasingly large scale, even though it may be only 
temporarily, by New York. The American capitalist, at 
present distrustful and ignorant of foreign investments, 
will gain a broader outlook. American finance will lose 
its provincial character and become internationalized; and, 
as a result, greater interest will be taken in the affairs of 
those countries that owe the United States money. This 
in turn will necessarily affect American foreign policy and 
tend to broaden its scope. 

Only the foolhardy rush into the pitfalls of political 
prophecy, and no one can predict what part the United 
States is yet destined to play in the titanic conflict that is 
devastating Europe. Whether neutrality be preserved, or 
one more nation be added to those bent upon thwarting 
Germany’s plans of military world-dominion, depends upon 
factors that cannot be gauged because the element of 
chance enters too largely into them. If the die is cast for war, 
it will be a sad, but stern, America that reluctantly draws 
the sword, for comparatively few in the United States 
realize to what an extent their future depends upon the 
defeat of German ambitions. On the other hand, a daily 
increasing number perceive that the United States cannot 
_ in the future remain aloof from those questions that are 
determining the course of the world’s history. The out- 
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grown traditional policy, which hitherto had received the 
unquestioning support accorded to a fetish, is admitted 
by many to be obsolete. Apparently it is to be discarded. 
While consciously there is no movement for the future 
alignment of the United States with any one European 
Power, those forces that are driving America to assume its 
share of international obligations will, should they prevail, 
range it on the side of those nations that are fighting for 
the liberties of Europe. The existence of common political 
traditions and ideals will inevitably, in such an eventuality, 
draw the United States more intimately to England than to 
any one of the other Powers. Whether the already existing 
cordial relations between the two kindred countries will 
in that event merely result in future diplomatic co-opera- 
tion, or will crystallize into a more or less formal alliance, 
lies on the knees of the gods. One thing, however, is certain. 
If the latter consummation is to be realized, it will be 
greatly facilitated by the reorganization of the British 
Empire and the creation of an organic commonwealth in 
which the self-governing colonies shall have their due share 
in guiding foreign affairs. For the great dominions, whose 
social conditions approximate more closely to those in the 
United States than do those of the parent country, con- 
stitute a vital link in the strong chain binding England and 
America. Sentimental considerations play an important part 
in human affairs. An alliance with the British Commonwealth 
would make a deep appeal to many Americans who would be 
apt instinctively to recoil from contracting such ties with 
Great Britain as head of the British Empire. 
New York. July, 1915. 


NOTE. 


The American note in reply to the German note of July 8, and 
published on July 23, is considerably stiffer than its predecessors. 
It states that the Government of the United States finds the German 
reply “ most unsatisfactory, because it fails to meet the real dif- 
ferences between the two Governments, and indicates no way in 
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which the accepted principles of the law of humanity may be applied 
in the grave matter in controversy, but proposes, on the contrary, 
arrangements for the partial suspension of those principles, which 
virtually set them aside.” It then discusses at some length the 
reasons why it cannot accept the German contentions. “ Illegal and 
inhuman acts, however justifiable they may be thought to be 
against an enemy who is believed to have acted in contravention of 
law and humanity, are manifestly indefensible when they deprive 
neutrals of their acknowledged rights, particularly when they 
violate the right to life itself. If a belligerent cannot retaliate against 
an enemy without injuring the lives of neutrals as well as their 
property, humanity as well as justice and due regard for the dignity 
of neutral Powers should dictate that the practice be discontinued. 
If persisted in, it would, in such circumstances, constitute an un- 
pardonable offence against the sovereignty of the neutral nation 
affected. .. .” “The Government of the United States and the 
Imperial German Government, contending for the same great 
object, long stood together in urging the very principles on which the 
Government of the United States now so solemnly insists. They are 
both contending for the freedom of the seas. The Government of the 
United States will continue to contend for that freedom from what- 
ever quarter it is violated, without compromise and at any cost. It 
invites the practical co-operation of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment at this time, when co-operation may accomplish most, and 
this great common object can be most strikingly and effectively 
achieved....In the meantime the very value which this 
Government sets upon the long unbroken friendship between the 
people and Government of the United States and the people and 
Government of the German nation impels it to press most solemnly 
upon the Imperial German Government the necessity for the 
scrupulous observance of neutral rights. This is a critical matter. 
Friendship itself prompts it to say to the Imperial Government that 
repetition by the commanders of German naval vessels of acts in 
contravention of those rights must be regarded by the Government 
of the United States when they affect American citizens as deliber- 
ately unfriendly.” 








CANADA 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


OR a century there has been peace between the 

United States and Canada. In both countries the fact 
has produced much fervent oratory and placid moral 
unction. It has bred the notion that there is a superior 
ingredient in North American democracy. There is a 
common disposition to ascribe the war in Europe to a 
meaner civilization in all old world nations than that 
which prevails on this continent. Yet fifty years ago the 
United States had barely emerged from one of the most 
bloody civil wars in human history. The nation believes 
and the world agrees that the war was fought to extend the 
boundaries of freedom, and that the conflicting ideals of 
North and South made the war inevitable. Twenty years 
ago the United States drove Spain out of Cuba and the 
Philippines. It is believed that McKinley was reluctant to 
make war but could not resist the martial spirit of American 
democracy. ‘The people became convinced that there was 
injustice and oppression in Cuba. So convinced, the teaching 
of the pacifists was powerless to avert the conflict. The 
Venezuela message inflamed the temper of the American 
people. In protest a flame of wrath swept across Canada. 
But British statesmen were immovable, and by deliberate 
negotiation and wise counsel checked the fever of passion 
and restored good feeling between the Republic and the 
Empire. It is not, therefore, through inherent virtue in 
North American democracy that peace prevails on this 
continent, but because by tradition and policy the United 
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States eschews the quarrels of Europe and has intimate 
international relations chiefly with Great Britain. When 
causes of friction have developed between Ottawa and 
Washington, the Mother Country has wisely mediated to 
adjust differences, and possibly what was momentarily 
denounced as subservience to the United States stands in 
the retrospect of history as the true practice of responsible 
statesmanship. 

Through the war Canadians have a better understanding 
of the relation of the United States to the Old World, and 
the long obligation of Canada to the Mother Country. 
There was a school of thought in Canada which exalted 
the Monroe Doctrine. It was furtively believed that no 
European quarrel could threaten our security. There was 
a vagrant notion that if Great Britain should become un- 
equal to our protection, the Government at Washington 
would at least guard us against molestation by any nation 
of Europe. Now we understand that if the British navy 
were destroyed or seized by Germany, the United States 
would be practically powerless to prevent the assertion of 
German suzerainty over Canada. Possibly the American 
fleet and army could prevent any ultimate subjugation of 
the Republic, but there would be no reserve of power at 
Washington for the protection of the Dominion. As to the 
long future, speculation would be futile, but the immediate 
consequences of a German triumph are apparent. So we 
understand as never before that our commerce crosses the 
seas under protection of the British navy, and Western 
grain growers who were told to depend upon box cars rather 
than Dreadnoughts realize that they would face ruin if 
their products could not reach the world’s markets. It is 
fair to add, however, that no mercenary considerations 
enter into the calculations of Western farmers. Throughout 
the war the Western Provinces have manifested an abound- 
ing Imperial patriotism. It is certain that they would not 
shrink from any sacrifice; even temporary exclusion from 
British markets, if that should be involved in the ordeal of 
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battle. Moreover, the temper of the American communities 
on the Prairies is indistinguishable from that of the 
Canadian and British elements. But the Western farmers 
have had a revelation of the value of the navy which must 
strengthen their devotion to the Imperial connection and 
simplify complex Canadian and Imperial problems. 

The general attitude of the Press of Canada towards the 
United States has been conciliatory and moderate. There 
was argument that by virtue of the Hague Convention 
Washington was required to protest against the violation 
of Belgian neutrality. There are those who exalt Roosevelt 
and depreciate Wilson. But even the element which con- 
tends that the United States cannot honourably escape 
intervention admits that the signature of Washington to 
the Hague Convention is qualified by assertion of the 
traditional American policy against interference in the 
quarrels of Europe. No doubt this qualification affects the 
value of the Presidential signature to international Con- 
ventions, but it also acquits the American Government of 
guilty inconsistency or moral obloquy. We may contend 
that the authority of the United States in world affairs is 
reduced and that beyond this continent the country 
exerts only moral pressure, but it is doubtful if the logic 
of the American position can be successfully challenged. 

All this many Canadians admit, perhaps with reluctance, 
but with no sense of grievance. We have no doubt that the 
preponderence of American sympathy is with Great Britain 
and the Allies. We are impressed by generous recognition 
of the valour of Canadian soldiers in battle. We see that 
the British position is explained and defended by many of 
the most influential newspapers in the United States with 
knowledge and authority, with uncompromising courage 
and rigour, with power and conviction. Still, a Canadian 
passes into a different atmosphere when he crosses the 
border. He finds that among the people the war is a sub- 
ordinate interest. There is much indifference and uncon- 
cern. There is no general feeling that the freedom and inde- 
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pendence of the United States are vitally involved in the 
conflict. There is respect for the action of Canada, but a 
curious wonder over the intense Imperial patriotism which 
possesses the people. One is told by Canadians in the 
United States that any open expression of sympathy with 
Great Britain is strongly resented by the German element. 
German Americans, however, recognize few restraints and 
exercise great freedom of utterance. They strive continually 
to influence American opinion. They are truculent in speech 
and attitude. Thus while many of the great American 
newspapers, as has been said, give open and powerful sup- 
port to the cause of the Allies, a restraint is observed by the 
elements that sympathize with Great Britain which the 
German communities do not practise. 

For all this there are various explanations. There has 
been a free distribution of German literature throughout 
the country. There has been deliberate stimulation of 
German feeling by emissaries of the Fatherland. There is 
the jealous anger of a minority over the common convic- 
tion among Americans that the war was precipitated by 
German arrogance and lust of conquest, and that the 
ultimate triumph of the Allies is inevitable. But since it is 
manifest that the activity of German agents arouses resent- 
ment, probably the British people could do nothing wiser 
than practise reticence and discretion. So in Canada there 
is reserve in the utterances of public men and newspapers. 
It is felt that any attempt to dictate American policy 
would be offensive and dangerous. We would only supply 
ammunition to the agents of Germany and embarrass the 
forces which so staunchly resist German pressure. 

Notwithstanding the destruction of the “ Lusitania ” 
there is no general expectation in Canada that the United 
States will be directly involved in the European conflict. 
There is doubt if the United States could bring much 
immediate military strength to the Allies. It is believed 
that the American navy is one of the best sea forces in the 
world, but there is no American army proportionate to the 
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size of the population. Canadians, therefore, think of the 
relation which has developed between the United States 
and Germany chiefly as a domestic American problem. 
They are confident that Washington will not tolerate 
organized raids upon the Dominion. They are certain that 
neutrality will not be broken to the disadvantage of Great 
Britain. So much that is favourable to Great Britain has 
been said by American newspapers and leaders of American 
opinion that regard for the Republic has been strengthened 
in the masses of the Canadian people. But Canadians do 
not feel that Washington is immediately powerful to affect 
the result in Europe. They are merely concerned that the 
moral dignity of the United States should be vindicated 
by unequivocal reprobation of Germany’s contempt for the 
basic standards of civilization and insolent abrogation of 
the law of nations. 


II. Some Aspects oF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 


HE Minister of Finance, when explaining the fact that 

somewhat fewer munition orders had been placed in 
Canada than the manufacturers had hoped for, alluded 
to the difficulties of the Exchange situation. The allusion 
may at first appear obscure, but in reality the relation 
between the placing of orders and the rates of Exchange 
is comparatively simple. The expenditure of munitions has 
been so great that all the allied Powers have found their 
own industrial systems quite incapable of providing the 
necessary supply. Gradually no doubt in all these coun- 
tries, and certainly in England, manufacturing will be so 
organized as to meet the requirements. In the interval the 
Allies have distributed large orders outside their own 
territories, and, of necessity, mainly on this continent. 
The resulting vast importations have exercised an impor- 
tant influence on Exchange rates, as can best be under- 
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stood if the Exchange situation at the beginning of the 
war is taken into account. 

The first effect of the war on Exchange drawn on 
England was to drive the rates up to almost a prohibitive 
price. In the early days of August Exchange on London 
in New York sold as high as $6 to the £. The debts owing 
to England by almost all trading countries were very 
large, and as money was immediately required in London 
these floating debts were rapidly called in. Consequently 
the demand for Exchange on London became suddenly out 
of all proportion to the supply. The situation in the 
United States proved so acute that it became necessary to 
provide a large amount of gold to supply remittances to 
London bankers. This reached a total of about $120,000,000. 
Owing to such an arrangement and to a gradual diminution 
of the floating indebtedness immediately available for 
remittance to London, and of the floating supply of 
American stocks held in England, the rates began slowly 
to decline. By about December 18 Demand Exchange on 
London was obtainable in New York at about parity, and 
from that date the decline in price was more or less con- 
tinuous until in June it reached the lowest figure yet 
recorded of about 4-753. 

Up to a certain point the causes of this fall were mainly 
the two just mentioned, but as time went on the main 
reason for the continued and violent decline was the 
enormous shipments of munitions of war. Several months 
ago it became quite evident to the British Government 
that some provision must be made for modifying the effect 
of these imports by the establishment of credits in the 
United States in some form or other. The same necessity 
was recognized by the other allied Powers placing orders in 
the United States. Consequently there are now associated 
with the large orders arrangements for either a large 
credit of money or an actual sale of securities. This plan 
is perfectly feasible at the present time in the United 
States for the reason that at present that country is in a 
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position both to lend considerable sums of money and to 
buy large quantities of securities. Consequently it is 
inevitable that in these circumstances the British Govern- 
ment and the other Allied Governments must give more 
business proportionately to the United States than to 
Canada, where such arrangements on a large scale are not 
feasible. 

Perhaps we may here point out once more that it is 
absolutely vital, not only to England but to the whole 
British Empire, that Exchange on London should not be 
allowed to get entirely out of hand. The work that Mr 
Lloyd George is now doing in trying to bring about a 
position in Great Britain where the whole of the munitions 
of war can be produced at home is, of course, the final 
corrective for this situation. In the meantime the plan at 
present adopted is the best and the only palliative. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize the fact already 
stated that we are not in a position in Canada to finance 
great orders for munitions in the way required by the 
allied Powers. The banks must not, and the public cannot, 
buy great sums of foreign securities; the banks because it 
would be highly improper for them to invest deposits 
in foreign securities, thereby locking up vast funds which 
by the very condition of their being should be kept liquid, 
and because they have no right to invest in securities that, 
as the war goes on, are liable to material fluctuations in 
value; the public, quite obviously, because their power of 
buying securities is extremely limited, Canada being a 
borrowing and not a lending country. 

The interests of Canada are closely involved in the 
maintenance of a more or less stable Exchange situation, 
as can be shown by reference to one great commodity 
alone which has to be handled, and can only be handled, 
by sale in the main to the British market. The great crops 
which we are anticipating this autumn, including as much 
as 250,000,000 bushels of wheat, will necessitate the sale 
of a vast amount of Exchange on England during the 
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coming autumn and winter. It is quite true that the dis- 
count on British Exchange, which shippers of foodstuffs 
to Great Britain must face, must also be faced by exporters 
from the United States, so that the former will not suffer 
in a competitive sense so far as the United States is con- 
cerned. Yet if, as a result of carelessness on the part of the 
British Government in dealing with the great problem of 
munitions, the Exchange market should become disor- 
ganized, the Canadian wheat grower might be confronted 
by a very serious situation indeed. 

Furthermore, should the wheat crop be as large as many 
people anticipate, very large sums of money will be required 
from the banks to carry over through the winter that very 
large proportion of the wheat crop which cannot be handled 
before the close of navigation. It is absolutely essential 
that the banks should keep their funds liquid so as to be 
able to meet this vital national necessity. The smoothness 
and facility with which vast amounts of natural products 
on this continent have been handled in the past has, 
perhaps, closed our eyes to the extreme intricacy of the 
machinery by which it has been done. The American cotton 
crop alone involves some $700,000,000 or $800,000,000, and 
under ordinary circumstances even the American banks 
would find it difficult to finance this vast sum without 
the assistance of the London acceptor. That their position 
this year is different, owing to the profitable business in 
munitions, is quite probable, but the difference is not true 
of Canada. It would be neither normal nor natural for a 
young borrowing country to be able to supply the actual 
cash necessary for handling vast amounts of grain which 
has all, or very nearly all, to be disposed of in a short time. 
Hitherto the British bankers have facilitated the financing 
of Canadian crops in a variety of ways—through credits to 
English millers, Canadian millers, and exporters. Another 
useful means available to the Canadian banks in ordinary 
_times has been the sale of their sixty day bills on London 
in anticipation of the crop; this latter transaction was 
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automatically covered within the period of the bill’s cur- 
rency by the actual sale of the grain. Unfortunately, in the 
existing circumstances it is quite likely that the sale of 
sixty day bills on a very large scale will be impracticable, 
and, even if sales on the necessary scale could be made, 
bankers would regard advance sales at present rates very 
dangerous speculation, for the reason that a possible return 
of normal rates at the maturity of the bills would involve 
them in an Exchange loss so large as to more than cancel 
any profit made in the original transaction. 

The problem of Exchange is closely related to that of 
dealing with what is still Canada’s greatest product— 
wheat. Hitherto, whatever the size of the crop or its 
quality, there has been at least no difficulty in selling it 
or financing it. In one of Sir George Paish’s interesting and 
suggestive pamphlets he points out how a large proportion 
of Great Britain’s financial activities have been concen- 
trated upon the construction in the great new areas of 
vast systems of railways and other forms of transportation 
machinery, mainly because Europe must be fed. Together 
with this development has grown up a most delicate and 
intricate financial system by which all the vast amounts of 
products derived from these new countries thus made 
available have been financed each season with the greatest 
smoothness and facility. Even last autumn, although the 
war broke out just before the great American crops were 
ready for the market, there was comparatively little 
friction in their financing or, except in respect of cotton, 
their marketing. This year an entirely new position has 
arisen. For the first time since international exchange was 
an important factor in world commerce the exchange value 
of the English £ is seriously disturbed, and its fluctuations 
have come to be of such a nature as to make the handling 
of the great wheat crop a matter of unusual difficulty. In 
ordinary years the position of wheat and flour dealers is 
comparatively simple. An ascertainable market is estab- 
lished for wheat for immediate delivery. The cost of freights 
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of all desctiptions can be estimated to a fraction. The 
monthly expense of carrying wheat, including interest, 
insurance and storage, is about 1? cents per bushel, so that, 
given the price of October wheat, for example, there is no 
great difficulty in arriving at the approximate value for 
May wheat. This method of calculation permits of the 
large sales and purchases for future delivery without which 
the handling of the vast amount of wheat grown each 
season on the American continent could scarcely be possi- 
ble. Without these sales the miller cannot make his cal- 
culations, and the distribution of wheat deliveries over the 
whole of the year becomes a matter of confusion and uncer- 
tainty. Yet with the prospect of fluctuations in the price of 
European Exchange, which might easily run from 2 per 
cent. to § per cent., or even more, it is clear that something 
must be done to bring about an adjustment of the basis of 
sales arranged in October and perhaps consummated in 
May. At a meeting held by the millers and flour exporters 
in Chicago a few days ago some suggestive resolutions 
were adopted, one of which is as follows: 


“In view of changed business conditions caused by 
the European war, the millers and exporters of flour 
assembled in Chicago, July 16, 1915, consider it neces- 
sary to change former terms of sale, and agree that 
during the continuation of present conditions terms 
of sale to European countries should be based on 
American reimbursement, or demand draft, sight 
draft, or three days’ sight with through bill of lading 
attached.” 


Of course, the idea of this resolution is to throw the onus 
of risk on the buyer of flour or wheat. Whether this can be 
done is not certain. Another suggestion was that, in regard 
to sales made in October for later delivery, the rate of 
Exchange at the time of sale should be regarded as an 
interim rate only, and an adjustment as between the 
. buyer and seller should be made on delivery, in this way 
perhaps dividing any difference that might occur. 
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The difficulties which the Exchange situation creates for 
the shipper are increased by certain necessary war regula- 
tions. Fer example, the Canadian Government requires 
that in each case of shipment the name of the consignee 
should be given before any shipment is allowed to go 
through the United States. Of course, it is clear that this 
regulation presses hard upon shippers of Ontario wheat, 
who usually are in the habit of sending to Buffalo and other 
American points small consignments of autumn wheat, 
which are there gradually accumulated until a sufficient 
number of car-loads are ready to make a full consignment, 
or who might wish to hold for higher prices. In such cases 
it will easily be seen that at the time of shipment it is quite 
impossible for the Ontario shipper to say who the con- 
signee will be, and it is almost equally difficult for the con- 
signee in the United States at that time to say what the 
destination of the cargo is to be. In the West the regu- 
lations create a situation different, but no less formidable. 
The most convenient point for storing the wheat not held 
during the winter in the North-west itself has been found 
to be at the head of the Great Lakes, or their eastern end, 
where the holder of wheat has the option of forwarding 
by various routes through almost any shipping point in 
the United States, by water or by rail as the season requires, 
or to Montreal or Lower Province ports. The more chan- 
nels there are through which wheat can be shipped, the 
greater the opportunities for the shipper of reaching his 
market and of profiting by the competition in rates. The 
present regulations threaten to block all routes through the 
United States. The final transportation problem is that of 
securing a sufficient number of ships to carry out from 
Montreal whatever amount of wheat can be arranged to 
reach there through the Great Lakes before the close of 
navigation. This matter is engaging the attention of the 
large shippers and of the Government. 
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III. Tue Inrernationat Joint Commission. 


EACEFUL methods of adjusting differences between 

states are for the present overshadowed. Still in any 
period of reconstruction they must again receive con- 
sideration. It may be useful, therefore, to examine an 
attempt on the part of the Empire and the United States 
to settle by means of a Joint Commission questions affect- 
ing the latter country and Canada, which might otherwise 
occasion serious controversy. The attempt has a special 
importance because of the place occupied by Canada in 
the British system. Canada is an outpost of the Empire in 
the New World. Whenever the relations between Canada 
and the neighbouring republic have been disturbed the 
strain upon Imperial diplomacy has everywhere increased. 
If, on the other hand, Canada maintains a good under- 
standing with the United States, the English-speaking 
world is less likely to be divided even by other issues. 

The preservation of friendly relations on this continent 
was long made difficult by disputes over the boundary 
line. To determine it was a very long and troublesome 
business, as everyone knows. Once fixed, the line for more 
than 2,000 miles runs through great bodies of water and 
everywhere traverses rivers and streams which have their 
course in both countries. Any obstruction or diversion by 
one country of any part of such boundary waters may 
seriously affect the navigation, water power, irrigation, or 
sanitary interests of the other, while, on the other hand, the 
wise use of these waters has and will become increasingly 
important by reason, to cite only one instance, of the 
growing value of water power. Such use can follow only 
upon combined action and joint control, which in turn 
cannot be obtained except through an International Com- 
mission possessing suitable powers. One of the earliest 
suggestions of a Commission to deal with International 
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waters was made at a meeting of the Irrigation Congress 
of the United States, held in New Mexico, in 1895, where 
a resolution was passed asking for steps to be taken “ for 
the appointment of an International Commission to act 
in conjunction with the authorities of Mexico and Canada 
in adjudicating the conflicting rights which have arisen, or 
may hereafter arise, on streams of an international charac- 
ter.” The Canadian Government adopted the suggestion, 
and in 1896 the British Ambassador at Washington 
informed the Government of the United States that 
Canada would be glad to co-operate in the appointment 
of an International Commission. No action, however, 
resulted until six years later, when the River and Harbour 
Act was passed by Congress in 1902, requesting the Presi- 
dent to invite Great Britain to join in the establishment 
of an International Commission, to be composed of three 
members from the United States and three representing 
Canada, “ whose duty it shall be to investigate and report 
upon the conditions and uses of the waters adjacent to the 
boundary lines between the United States and Canada, 
including all of the waters of the lakes and rivers whose 
natural outlet is by the River Saint Lawrence to the 
Atlantic Ocean, also upon the maintenance and regulation 
of suitable levels, and also upon the effect upon the shores 
of these waters and the structures thereon, and upon the 
interests of navigation by reason of the diversion of these 
waters from or change in their natural flow; and further 
to report upon the necessary measures to regulate such 
diversion and to make such recommendations for improve- 
ments and regulations as shall best subserve the interests 
of navigation in said waters.” The International Waterways 
Commission thereupon established was limited to the 
consideration of the waters above mentioned and to the 
preparation of reports and recommendations. It possessed 
no final authority. Still within these limits its work proved 
most valuable. Its reports cover a large variety of important 
subjects, such as the diversion and division for power 
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purposes of the waters of the Niagara River and of the 
St. Mary’s River at Sault Ste. Marie, and the effect of the 
Chicago Drainage Canal on the level of the Great Lakes 
System, while the final delimitation of the boundary 
under the Treaty of Ghent was also entrusted to this 
Commission. Its investigations proved, moreover, as early 
as 1907, that certain principles as to the use of boundary 
waters ought to be determined in advance as applicable 
to all questions which might arise, and that a body with 
larger powers would be required, such as only a Treaty 
arrangement between Great Britain and the United 
States could provide. Thus the Waterways Commission 
prepared the way directly for the present International 
Joint Commission. 

The Treaty creating the latter Commission was finally 
approved in 1910, and will last until terminated by either 
country on one year’s notice. The six Commissioners, 
three representing each of the High Contracting Parties, 
were appointed two years later. The Commission took 
into its care the boundary waters between the United 
States and Canada. Without its approval (Articles III. and 
IV.) no obstruction, diversion, or use of boundary waters 
or of waters flowing from boundary waters can be made 
on either side which affects the natural level or flow on the 
other side. Applications to make changes which will have 
this result must first receive the authority of the Govern- 
ment concerned and then be brought before the Commis- 
sion, which, assisted by counsel for both countries and for 
interested parties, deals with the case, as would a Court 
in either country, in accordance with certain fixed prin- 
ciples as to equality of rights and so forth laid down in 
the Treaty (Article VIII.) and with power to impose 
indemnity and remedial works as a condition of its approval. 
The decisions of the Commission are final. No appeal 
against them can be taken either by an individual or a 
Government. Thus there rests with an international body 
an authority over properties and rights which might 
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otherwise have been regarded as distinctively national ; 
and when the extent and value of the boundary waters are 
taken into account, the sacrifice of its own jurisdiction by 
each of the contracting parties will appear so much the 
more remarkable. These waters, forming almost half of the 
long boundary between the two countries, represent 
possibly the greatest asset which either community 
possesses. 

The final authority which the Joint Commission exer- 
cises over this area is most significant, and, should it be 
asserted satisfactorily, may serve as a precedent whenever 
the interests of two or more communities are being en- 
trusted to international bodies. It is true that like such 
other bodies the Commission does not command police 
and armies with which to enforce its decisions. No inter- 
national board possesses the power of constraint which 
every state retains as against its own citizens. Still wise 
decisions carry weight. They form habits in those who 
obey them. Custom is the forerunner of law, and there is 
still hope that international custom may slowly take 
shape, until under its growing influence we become ready 
to frame a genuine international law. A body like the Joint 
Commission is really creating international custom. 

In this connection the remaining functions of the Com- 
mission also deserve attention. The Treaty provides 
(Article IX.) “that any other questions or matters of 
difference arising between the High Contracting Parties 
involving the rights, obligations, or interests of either in 
relation to the other or to the inhabitants of the other 
along the common frontier between the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada shall be referred from time to time 
to the International Joint Commission for examination 
and report, whenever either the Government of the 
United States or the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada shall request that such questions or matters of 
difference be so referred.” In this instance the report of 
the Commission is not to be taken as a decision or as an 
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arbitral award. Yet the Article is a wide one. It covers a 
great number of possible differences, such as have in the 
past occasioned trouble between the countries and might 
do so again. If reference were made to the Commission, 
passion might not rise, or, if already risen, might subside, 
and an examination might remove a grievance or prepare 
the way for an agreement on the part of the Governments. 
The same hopes were subsequently embodied in the Treaties 
for the Advancement of Peace entered into in 1914 by the 
United States with Great Britain and other countries. It 
is clear at least that the Treaty creates an obligation on 
the Governments to use the Commission in these cases, and 
further, that if one Government wishes to refer a matter 
the other is bound to accept the reference. 

Even larger scope is given the Commission under 
Article X. of the Treaty: “ Any questions or matters 
of difference arising between the High Contracting Parties 
involving the rights, obligations, or interests of the United 
States, or of the Dominion of Canada, either in relation to 
each other or to their respective inhabitants, may be 
referred for decision to the International Joint Commis- 
sion.” Here every limitation as to the questions that 
may come before the Commission may be said to be with- 
drawn. Still the reference can be made only with the 
consent of both parties—the wishes of one are not enough— 
and this consent includes specifically that of the Senate 
of the United States, a body which has not been largely 
endowed with an “international mind.” On the other 
hand, when reference has been agreed to, the Commission 
has power not merely to make an examination and a report, 
but to present a decision or finding. Should the Commission 
be equally divided or otherwise unable to render a decision 
or finding, an umpire will be chosen in accordance with the 
procedure prescribed at The Hague, and the umpire shall 
have power to render a final decision. 

It is clear that by the constitution of the International 
Joint Commission very complete machinery has been pro- 
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vided for the removal of difficulties between the United 
States and Canada. The Commission can prevent any 
misuse of the common waters. On the request of either 
country it can examine into any question concerning the 
frontier. With the consent of both countries it can decide 
any question arising between them. It is not a self-acting 
body, however, so that its value will depend upon outside 
circumstances, as well as upon the character of its work. 
Since the organization of the Commission in 1912 several 
cases affecting boundary waters have come before it for 
decision, under Article III., and have been disposed of 
harmoniously and to the satisfaction of both countries, 
while two far-reaching investigations under Article IX. 
are being carried on to result in reports which may be the 
basis for an amicable and final disposition of the controver- 
sies involved. The Commission is also completing the 
settlement of an irrigation question which had been the 
subject of diplomatic controversy for nearly twenty years. 
None of the possibly wider questions contemplated by 
Article X. has yet been presented to the Commission, for 
the simple and very satisfactory reason that none has 
arisen. Still the fact that it is available, should need arise, 
may suggest the use of it, and the statesmanship which 
has made such provision for the future can truly be said to 
have done its part. An interesting precedent has certainly 
been established which may have very important conse- 
quences. 


Canada. July 1915. 
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AUSTRALIA 


I. Tue Darpanettres 


URING the last few months a notable change has 

come over the temper of Australia. As indicated in 
the March issue of Tue Rounp Taste, she was from the 
very first eager to play her part worthily in the war in so 
far as she realized what that part was. Unravaged by war- 
fare herself, however, she found it difficult wholly to 
realize its perils and the imperious call for sacrifice which 
it makes on each and all whom it affects. There was a 
tendency too, in some quarters, to insist with not un- 
amiable elation on the sinking of the “ Emden,” and the 
capture of German New Guinea, and to interpret these 
achievements as a sign that Australia was doing her 
utmost toward the success of the Empire’s arms. It is now 
becoming recognized by the masses of the country that 
these things were merely a beginning not only of what 
Australia has done since, but of the greatest sacrifices she 
will surely still have to make. She is beginning to realize 
that she is fighting not only for the ideals common to the 
British Empire, but for her very life. Since the great 
landing two months ago at Gaba Tepe her temper has 
grown harder and stronger. With the eye of the spirit she 
has “ seen her dead,” and if that sight has not yet quite 
cleared her life of “ trivial vain records,” if “ politics ” are 
not as dead throughout her coasts as they should be, still 
through that experience she has set her teeth and deter- 
_ mined to see this thing through to a clean finish. She is 
realizing more clearly every day that Germany’s victory 
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would eventually mean her own subjugation, and that even 
were the war left drawn she would still be in deadly peril. 
Her workers are now realizing, in many cases for the first 
time, how absolutely their unique standard of political, 
economic and social well-being depends on Britain and her 
command of the seas. The atrocities officially attested by 
the Belgian, French, British, and Russian Commissions, 
the dastardly sinking of the “ Lusitania,” the use of mur- 
derous and torturing gases, the petty spite vented on the 
British prisoners at Ruhleben and Cologne, have all shown 
them what Germany stands for to-day, and from a closer 
study of Posen, North Schleswig, and Alsace-Lorraine they 
have learnt what fate awaits them should they ever come 
beneath the Prussian heel. 

Australia knows to-day what the British Empire means, 
and it is through that knowledge and the faith thereof that 
her heroes have met their death on Gallipoli. 

The tale of the great landing is in all men’s mouths, and 
needs no formal recital here. Gaba Tepe has been compared 
with the Heights of Abraham, but the parallel is not a 
close one. The exploit that has brought Australia glory and 
grief has not led at once to final victory. On the other 
hand, Wolfe’s splendid adventurers had reached the 
Heights and had formed there in perfect order before the 
battle began—before indeed they had lost a single man. 
Not so the men who waded ashore to Gallipoli in the dawn 
of Sunday, April 25, under a hail of fire from Turkish 
rifles and machine-guns, and, landing, “ went over the 
hills with such a dash that within three-quarters of an 
hour some had charged over three successive ridges, 
driving the Turks headlong before them.” The ridges ran 
up, tier after tier, into steep cliffs, which seemed to the 
beholders absolutely impregnable. Yet they, too, were 
stormed by three Australian Brigades, who drove the Turk 
before them with the bayonet and then dug themselves 
in under heavy shrapnel. The valour and dash of this — 
magnificent charge was, of course, attended with the 
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heaviest mortality, and one of the things which have 
given Australia most pride has been the initiative of her 
N.C.O.’s and rankers, especially those of the 3rd Brigade. 
These, when their commissioned officers were put out of 
action owing to the reckless bravery with which they led, 
charged independently and in small companies just as the 
boats landed them, and drove the enemy before them with 
an assault as unorthodox and heroic and successful as that 
of the Canadians at Langemarck. 

Vivid, too, and characteristically Australian, is the 
picture of the weary troops bathing by hundreds, after 
they had done their work and been relieved, in the shrapnel- 
spattered waters under the strong sunshine, while the 
great British warships in the roadway boomed out their 
attack on the Turkish positions. 

It is at once impossible and unnecessary to detail the 
vicissitudes and gallant actions of the Australian forces 

' between that day and this. For the last six weeks the storm- 
centre of the Australian forces has been the village of 
Krithia and the tremendously strong Turkish hill fortress 
of Achi Baba, the Gibraltar of the Dardanelles, with its 
smooth slopes broken by bristling terraces. For the most 
part the fighting has been stubborn trench warfare, and the 
training of those stern months in Egypt has enabled the 
Australians to hold their own beside the picked troops of 
Britain, France, and India. Not the least gratifying element 
has been the success of the Australian engineers, who 
repeatedly outsapped the Turk and blew up his tunnels. 
It is with the bayonet, however, that the Australians excel, 
and, steady though their subsequent prowess has been, they 
have never yet done anything quite to equal the work of 
that first Sunday. 

Unfortunately the joy of their victory has been marred 
by one irreparable loss. If there is one man who has more 
than another been responsible for the efficiency of the 

. Australian forces in peace and war, it has been General 

William Throsby Bridges. Long considered to be one of 
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Australia’s most brilliant Staff Officers, he had a few years 
before the war undertaken the creation and organization 
of the Military Staff College at Duntroon, an institution 
closely modelled on the famous American College at West 
Point. The work he did here would have been sufficient in 
itself to make his reputation, even if he had not shown 
himself to be a great soldier in the three short weeks during 
which he commanded the famous Division of his own 
making and training. On May 15 this fearless and taciturn 
hero was mortally wounded by a Turkish sniper while on 
his way to the firing line. His first words, when he was 
brought in, were, “Don’t carry me down: I don’t want 
any of you fellows to run into danger.” The tribute paid 
him by the Commonwealth Press representative is no 
thetoric, but sober fact: “ He stands out beyond question 
by head and shoulders as the greatest soldier Australia has 
produced. He made a wonderful force, and he knew well 
what it meant when he uttered his last words, ‘ Anyhow, 
I have commanded an Australian Division for nine months.’ 
Well, the commander was worthy of the Division.” 

At the date of writing Australia had already sent 
63,522 troops to the front, while there were 18,979 men 
in training at home, making a total of 82,500. In order to 
keep this number up to the required standard, she is com- 
mitted to send 5,000 men every month as reinforcements- 
The Minister of Defence has informed the Commonwealth 
that he has received a message from the British Govern- 
ment that every man is wanted, and, while admitting that 
the Government has to face certain difficulties regarding 
equipment, he has within the last few days uttered a 
stirring recruiting appeal. 

The Australian losses in the war so far amount to 2,003 
killed and 8,268 wounded and missing, or a total of 10,271. 
No account of those whom the Commonwealth has sent to 
the war would be complete without mention of her doctors. 
Hardly a surgeon of the first order is left in the larger 
Australian cities. A single Australian hospital in Egypt 
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numbers 3,500 beds, and the Convalescent Hospital at 
Helouan totals 1,000 more. At home first-class work has 
been done by the Australian Branch of the British Red 
Cross Society, under the unwearying direction of Lady 
Helen Munro Ferguson. 

In estimating the contributions made by Australia to 
the defence of the Empire full allowance must be made 
for the difficulties indicated in the next section ; and it must 
never be forgotten how much greater her problems of trans- 
port are than those affecting such parts of the Empire as 
lie nearer to the scene of action. When these drawbacks 
are weighed it will be found that she is playing her part 
worthily in the defence of the Empire. And the great body 
of her people now know that there must be further and 
greater sacrifices, and are fully prepared to make them. 


II. Munitions AND REINFORCEMENTS 


HEN the war broke out all parties in Australia com- 
bined to express the determination of the people of 
the Commonwealth to render every assistance and make 
every sacrifice necessary to enable the Allied nations to 
achieve victory. These professions represented the sincerest 
feeling of these statesmen and their constituents. But, 
though the feeling is just as real to-day as it was then, it 
remains a fact that Australia has not yet been called upon 
by its leaders to make the fullest sacrifice of which it is 
capable. The last man and the last shilling have not been 
spent. They have not even been mobilized. No scheme 
for the organization of the total resources of the Common- 
wealth has been placed before the people. Australia is not 
alone in this, and it looks as if the Empire has again been 
caught in the attempt to meet the tremendous strain of 
war without a maximum of effort and sacrifice. 
The best augury for the future is that the mood of 
self-confidence which prompts us to do just enough and no 
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more has passed away. We are realizing in Australia, as in 
every other part of the Empire, that we are not going to 
be allowed to scrape through this crisis, but that our 
bare safety depends upon our throwing into the struggle 
the last ounce of energy and resource which we can com- 
mand. This feeling has grown since it has been announced 
that Great Britain has been unable to maintain an adequate 
supply of munitions for her troops in the field, and it has 
been intensified by casualty lists which announce that of 
the Australian Expeditionary Force to the Dardanelles one- 
quarter have been put out of action in the first two months. 
There is deep heart-searching throughout Australia. Men 
are agitated to think we have done so little and are asking 
why it is that they have not been called upon to do more. 
It must be confessed that few of us imagined that a new 
country like Australia could be of much assistance to the 
greatest industrial country in the world in the manufacture 
of arms, munitions, and equipment. Everything that had 
been required from Australia in the way of equipment and 
the like had been readily supplied and no suggestion had 
been received that any extraordinary effort outside the 
normal channels was necessary. It was known that the 
Government factory for the manufacture of small arms at 
Lithgow was only working one shift. This caused dissatisfac- 
tion, and the official excuse that neither the materials nor 
the labour was available was contradicted by the Labour 
member for Lithgow, who commented upon the lamentable 
lack of initiative that had been displayed. But no thought 
of an organization of the whole of the engineering resources 
of Australia for the supply of munitions had entered 
people’s minds. When the question became acute, investi- 
gation revealed that the Commonwealth Minister of 
Defence, Senator Hon. G. F. Pearce, had shortly after 
taking office initiated negotiations with the War Office for 
advice and assistance to enable Australia to lay down the 
plant for the manufacture of artillery and artillery muni- 
tions. 
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The Army Council, however, was short-handed and 
unable to spare instructors, but suggested as an alternative 
that Australian officers should be sent to England. This 
was done, but there were further difficulties, and after 
several months the technical assistance that would have 
enabled munitions to be made in Australia was still want- 
ing. 

At the end of December the Australian Government, 
abandoning the idea of manufacturing guns, asked the 
High Commissioner to obtain quotations for a plant 
capable of manufacturing 18-pounder ammunition, 200 
rounds daily. Offers have been received by the High Com- 
missioner in April and May, but the details have not 
reached Australia. 

While these negotiations were being leisurely conducted 
the announcement made by the British Ministry that it 
was necessary vastly to increase the supply of munitions 
came to hand. This does not seem to have speeded up the 
Government to any extent, but it impressed the represen- 
tatives of two great engineering undertakings in Australia, 
and they commenced making independent enquiries. 
They convinced themselves that even if they could not 
manufacture guns or explosives they could very easily 
turn out shell bodies which could be shipped to England 
to be filled and fitted with fuses. They approached the 
Minister, who was polite but sceptical. The example of these 
gentlemen brought others into the field, and offers of 
assistance came from nearly every engineering firm in 
Australia, while the services of the expert state officers and 
departments were placed at the disposal of the Federal 
Government. The Press and public urged immediate 
action. The official objection was that no specification 
existed in Australia of the steel required for the shells or 
of the process of manufacture. This was formidable on the 
surface, but belonged to that order of objections which 
could have been overcome by.the exercise of foresight and 
determination. There exist in the Universities of Australia 
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many men who could have discovered the exact com- 
position of the shells by analysis and have enabled the 
manufacture to be commenced. The Minister on May 29 
did the only thing possible to put the matter on a proper 
footing. He appointed a Committee consisting of the 
Chief of Ordnance, two naval experts, the chemical 
adviser of the Defence Department, and the two engineer- 
ing representatives mentioned above. This Committee 
has reported that it is possible for engineering firms in 
Australia to turn out shell bodies in large quantities, and 
is now sitting to organize the work, provide for the inspec- 
tion, test and proof of the articles supplied, and arrange 
for the expansion of the capacity of the Commonwealth 
to manufacture guns and ammunition. The Committee is 
receiving the assistance of the engineering industry of 
Australia, of the scientists of the Universities, and of many 
workmen in Australia who have had experience of this 
work in England. It is heartily supported by the public, 
and there is every chance of the resources of Australia 
available for the manufacture of munitions being ade- 
quately organized. If this had taken place ten months 
ago and had been extended to many other departments 
the position would have been more creditable. 


III. Imperrat Co-oPeRATION 


HE Government has come in for a great deal of criti- 

cism in the matter of organizing Australian resources 
for the war. To thinking people the interpretation placed by 
the Government on the obligations of Australia must seem 
inadequate. Yet Senator Pearce was in a peculiar position. 
Public opinion had not demanded any great activity in the 
direction of the supply of munitions, and it was never 
imagined that assistance from Australia was desired. On 
the other hand, the Imperial Government is not known to 
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have asked for anything. The whole situation is one of the 
unfortunate results of the defective system under which 
the Empire’s affairs are conducted. 

The system of communication and co-operation between 
the different parts of the Empire is defective enough in 
times of peace. In war, when it is so much the more neces- 
sary, its inadequacy is startlingly revealed. Co-operation 
between a number of semi-independent sovereign bodies is 
difficult under the best of conditions. The pity is that no 
attempt seems to have been made to secure such results as 
were possible from the system. It is clear that at the com- 
mencement of the war no scheme of military co-operation 
existed and no machinery for the organization of the whole 
of the Imperial resources had been laid down. The Empire 
was like a storm-threatened liner whose crew had had no 
stations assigned and had never had a boat drill. At the 
date of the outbreak of war no plan for mobilizing the 
whole of the resources of the Empire existed. The method of 
drawing upon these resources was left to improvisation to 
a very large extent. In this improvisation the extent of the 
contribution of the self-governing Dominions was treated 
as a matter of uncertainty. The Dominion Governments, 
imperfectly acquainted with the schemes for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, were uncertain as to their own part in 
them, and to this want of knowledge the failure to make 
available at an earlier time the full resources of Australia 
must be mainly attributed. 

Such a situation is quite incompatible with the dignity 
and status which the Dominions claim within the Empire. 
They realize how vital is their interest in the war—they are 
prepared to make whatever sacrifices the success of the 
Empire demands. Yet, owing to the existing system, the 
desire and the capacity to serve are not availed of to the 
full. It is a system under which the best leadership and the 
most enlightened citizenship would always find itself 
bafiled. 

_ The contributions of Australia have consisted chiefly 
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of fully equipped units of soldiers. These expeditions have 
been small compared with the great numbers raised in 
England, but Australian Governments had no means of 
knowing whether more were required. Our resources of 
equipment and training were not great, and they had 
reason to believe that in England the equipping of the 
troops which offered was only managed with difficulty. 
The Governor of New Zealand informed the people of that 
Dominion that New Zealand had done all that was asked 
of it, and that to force the pace by going beyond what 
the Imperial authorities had asked would lead to their 
being unable to fill their engagements for the despatch of 
regular reinforcement drafts owing to a shortage of arms 
and equipment. 

During the winter the character of the news published 
by the Press in regard to the military situation established 
a belief that the war would be over in the early spring 
when Kitchener’s army moved ; the utterances of public 
men considered to have had opportunities for forecasting 
events encouraged a mood of complacency in which we 
dwelt rather on what we had done than on what remained 
to do. The exceedingly high standard of fitness demanded 
by the Australian Government of recruits gave the im- 
pression that huge numbers were not required. The whole 
Empire presented the sad spectacle of a people absolutely 
loyal and willing but without touch of leadership, those 
elements of co-operation and organization which could have 
converted it into one militant people. 

It is somewhat extraordinary that under the circum- 
stances, when a proposal was made for a means of mitigating 
the difficulties of the British Imperial system, it was not 
availed of. While in New Zealand Mr Fisher, the Com- 
monwealth Prime Minister, expressed the opinion that 
the Imperial Conference should sit on the date on which 
it was due in 1915. This was eagerly taken up. It was 
advocated by some on the ground that it would afford an 
opportunity of discussing the question of Imperial organi- 
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zation, by others on the ground that it would enable the 
Dominions to be consulted as to the terms of peace. Neither 
of these considerations appealed very much to the Aus- 
tralian public, and it was quite wrong to state, as some 
English papers did, that the Australian public was indignant 
at the refusal of the British Government to hold the Con- 
ference. Some of Mr Fisher’s colleagues supported the 
refusal, and the Press, wishing to show their entire confi- 
dence in the Asquith Government, were almost unanimous 
in condemning the idea. What nobody seems to have em- 
phasized was that the Imperial Conference held as a 
Round Table War Conference would have provided an 
excellent opportunity for the statesmen of the Empire to 
get into closer touch with each other upon war subjects. 
The difficulties in the way of the British Government 
would have been explained, the requirements necessary 
to bring the war to a successful termination stated. Ways 
and means could have been discussed and the parts which 
the various Dominions might assume suggested. The 
Dominion Ministers would have come back from the centre 
of the Empire with their minds filled with only the one 
thing and with exact knowledge of how they could best 
serve the Empire. The wonder is not so much at the failure 
to hold the Conference as that the five nations of the 
Empire should have even contemplated waging such a 
war with no machinery for continuous consultation and no 
definite arrangement as to mutual co-operation. 


IV. Party Po.itics 


HE passing of that mood of self-confidence which has 
always been the defect of the British temperament 
has led to considerable results in the political sphere. 
The efforts made by Australia to date were obviously 
inadequate, and public opinion, which had so long tolerated 
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slack ideas about the war, has now turned on the Ministry 
for not having been more vigorous. Unfortunately for 
the Federal Labour Party, it had been encouraged by the 
prevalent optimism to settle down to ordinary routine 
business and to put into effect the planks of the Labour 
platform. Owing to the drought, the cost of living has risen 
to an exceptional degree in Australia, and there is a wide- 
spread and not unreasonable feeling that the public has 
been exploited through combinations and corners. This 
induced the Labour Party to believe that the time was 
favourable to introduce the Referendum Bills, the object of 
which was to give the Federal Parliament complete power 
over trade and commerce, including the power to fix 
prices and deal with trusts. These Referenda have already 
been submitted twice and lost. They constitute the key to 
the Labour programme and would enable a long step to be 
taken in the direction of Socialism in the Federal sphere. 
They are thus the subject of the most bitter controversy. 
The Referendum is a costly process, and when men’s minds 
are or should be concentrated on one sole objective—the 
war—the Referendum will be a disconcerting interlude. 
Very many who are in favour of the Referendum proposals 
take up this attitude. They feel that the general public 
opinion is against the introduction of the proposals, and 
that this will prejudice them and lead to their rejection. 
A third rejection might kill them. 

It is proposed by the Ministry that the Referendum shall 
be held in November. It is not at all likely that the war will 
be over by that time. If the present rate of losses in Galli- 
poli continues, the entire original force will be out of action 
and fully a hundred thousand more required to hold our 
own there. A great political controversy with intense 
bitterness displayed on each side is not likely to encourage 
sacrifice. No more inauspicious time could have been 
chosen for such an appeal. 

Public opinion is thoroughly roused, but the difficulty is 
that there is no party in Australia which has earned the 
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right to call upon any other party to give up party warfare. 
The Liberals, counting upon a successful war election, 
refused the overtures of the Labour Party for a truce 
immediately after the war broke out. It is true that the tu 
quoque is not a suitable reply when national issues are at 
stake, but it is generally recognized that Mr Cook, Leader 
of the Opposition, has been tactless and needlessly exas- 
perating to the Government. It was suggested by the 
Melbourne Age that in imitation of the Imperial Parliament 
a National Ministry should be formed, but under the 
circumstances this did not gain any support, for none 
believed that a combined Ministry would prove a workable 
team. ‘The better opinion was that the public demand 
should have been organized and the responsibility placed 
upon the Ministry of carrying it out. The Ministry have 
paid no attention to public clamour so far, but have intro- 
duced the Bills and passed them through several stages. 
On the second reading the Opposition walked out in a 
body. The public mind is now set upon the one thing— 
the war—and if the statesmen interpret it aright they will 
devote all their energies towards organizing and mobilizing 
the whole of the resources of Australia and concentrating 
them on the war. If the Ministry does not meet this demand 
it will lose a great deal in popular estimation. Democracy is 
supposed to be incompatible with authority and leadership. 
No mistake could be more gross. Australia is looking for 
and would follow a great leader at the present crisis. 
One that would tell it what it ought to do, and how it 
ought to do it, would secure enthusiastic obedience, even 
if it involved compulsory service, financial sacrifice, and the 
mobilization of all Australian resources. Democracy does 
not want leaders who lead from behind and she does not 
want leaders who simply propose what they think the 
public want, but who tell it clearly what the public ought 
and must do. There is no such leader in Australia to do this, 
and the responsibility is upon the Ministry to produce a 
programme which will satisfy the public demand. 
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Such a programme would unite many opponents in 
internal politics if it dealt with the Referendum Bills by 
undertaking that they should at the close of the war be 
submitted immediately to the country without further 
debate and delay in Parliament, and if it conceded to the 
Federal Government full power to control monopolies, 
trusts and prices. The actual administration during the 
war calls for a division of the duties of the Defence Depart- 
ment and the appointment of an additional Minister or 
Ministers, while the cost of the various undertakings for 
which government is responsible can hardly be provided 
for longer by extensions of the note issue. This means that 
the wealth of the country must be called on to contribute 
through taxation. Finally, a large amount of support 
would be found for universal compulsory military training: 
the machinery for military training which at present is 
used in the training of boys might easily be used in the 
training of men, from whom drafts might be furnished as 
required at the seat of war. 

There are no party shibboleths which in Australia stand 
in the way of compulsory service, and its adoption would 
damage no intellectual reputations. Its equality and fair- 
ness appeal to Australians as democratic, while the facility 
it offers for organization commends it as workmanlike 
Already several Federal members of both parties have 
advocated its adoption. Steps are being taken to make an 
exhaustive enquiry into the fitness of all males in Australia 
tor service. If Federal Ministers were free from party work 
and from the heckling of their opponents much more would 
undoubtedly be done. 

Meanwhile recruiting is being stimulated and the adven- 
titious aids previously omitted are being utilized. The 
State House in Victoria has decided to adjourn for one 
week and has called upon the municipalities throughout 
Victoria to co-operate in a week’s intense campaign. The 
seriousness of the situation is indicated by the message 
received from the Imperial Government and read by Mr 
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Fisher to the Federal House on June 23 to the effect that 
every man whom the Commonwealth could send for 
service at the front was wanted with or without equipment. 
This announcement is a departure from the accepted idea 
that the British Government would accept help, but never 
ask for it. Australia is gratified that the barrier of reserve 
has at last dropped and will give an enthusiastic response 
to the call. 


V. Tue AustraLtiaAn OuTLooKx 


HE forces promoting war at different times in Euro- 

pean history have been described as principles and 
ideas, the vindication of legal right, and the mere forces 
of ambition and aggrandisement. In the case of the 
present war it is not difficult to trace all three influences; 
but it is probable that history will see in it primarily a 
conflict of principles and ideals, and will find a place for 
it with the Crusades and the wars of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

The seat of war upon which, at the present time, the 
eyes of Australia are naturally fixed with the closest atten- 
tion, and the foe with which her sons are engaged, serve 
to recall further the story of the Crusades. In these 
circumstances it is interesting to note that the historian 
Von Herder remarks that by far the most important result 
of these great international enterprises was that “ men 
became acquainted with countries, people, religions, and 
constitutions of which they were before ignorant; their 
narrow sphere of vision was enlarged; they acquired new 
ideas, new impulses. Attention was drawn to things which 
would otherwise have been neglected; what had long 
existed in Europe was employed to better purpose, and, as 
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the world was found to be wider than had been supposed, 
curiosity was excited after a knowledge of its remotest 
parts. Europeans became better acquainted with one 
another, though not in a manner much to be prized... . 
At the same time . . . while the neighbouring Powers of 
Europe obtained a closer inspection of their mutual weak- 
nesses and strength, some obscure hints were given for a 
more comprehensive policy and a new system of relation- 
ship in peace and war.” 

Australia even more than the older nations is in this 
war making new acquaintances, and it is not too soon to 
ask what lessons she is learning of her new experience. 
They may be trite and commonplace, but their realization 
as facts will be none the less vital. 

In the first place, the war displaces the national values 
which are expressed in acres and square miles, and substi- 
tutes terms of men, and the thought that our expedition is 
a mere handful among the armies of Europe, that Prussia 
alone is reported to have lost already more men than the 
whole population of our largest state, is a sobering one. 
Everything combines to emphasize the dependence of our 
safety and the enjoyment of our easy conditions of life 
upon Britain’s supremacy by sea. 

It is clear that not even a democracy can live for itself 
alone, and that with intercourse with other nations there 
will come the clash of interests and ideals. In such a case 
the “ sovereign” or “ collective” will of a democracy, 
accustomed to value and assert itself in domestic questions, 
finds itself opposed by a new force which refuses to recog- 
nize its authority. A democracy which merely takes its 
“ will” into foreign relations will know little peace, and 
must assuredly be as a strong man armed. An intelligent 
and sympathetic understanding of the point of view of 
others is one of the chief factorr which make for peace 
among the nations as well as a mark of decent manners 
among men. It requires that the people shall have oppor- 
tunities of information, and that they should all seek to 
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be informed. Breadth of outlook and power of detachment 
may not always come with education, but they are rare 
without it. It is a hopeful fact, in producing which the war 
has been a powerful stimulus, that at no time in Australia’s 
history have the indications of a desire for knowledge been 
so clear as at present. 

It has been said that to comprehend the meaning of 
what is taking place in Europe to-day we must look beyond 
political ideals and plans for completing the effective 
organization of political societies in their mutual relations. 
“Ts it not the fact,” says Bishop Gore, “ that what we are 
in face of is nothing less than the breakdown in a certain 
hope and idea of civilization? There was to be an inevitable 
and glorious progress of humanity, in which science, com- 
merce and education were to be the main instruments, and 
which was to be crowned with a universal peace. But we 
are now witnessing the downfall of this ideal. Science, 
commerce and education have done and can do much for 
us, but they cannot expel the human spirit from human 
nature.” And he concludes that “ nothing can save civiliza- 
tion except a new spirit in the nations.” Sympathy for the 
efforts of a democracy of wage-earners to obtain a larger 
share of the products of industry must not blind us to 
the fact that they belong rather to the material than to the 
spiritual side of life, and may indeed in their very success 
exaggerate the materialism of a community. 

Australia has not yet begun to think of what will be 
after the war. She assumes—perhaps too easily—victory 
of the Allies; here at any rate she finds a leader in her 
Prime Minister, who will not allow himself to think that 
anything else is possible. Much of the future must depend 
upon the completeness of that victory, as well as upon its 
being attained before the war has entered upon the stage 
of exhaustion. At the present time the pressure of the war 
gives more excuse than usual for the familiar indisposition 
to consider schemes of Empire government ; but at least 
there is this change—no one is likely to think seriously 
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Australia 
of attempting to go on “ as we were ” before August last: 
that phase of complacency is gone for ever. 


As a matter of interest the following comparison of the troops from 
the various parts of the Empire is appended : 


CoMPARISON OF Troops FROM DIFFERENT Parts OF THE EMPIRE IN 


ApriL, 1915. 








Number of Percentage of 
men under Population. population 
arms. under arms. 
United Kingdom .. 3,300,000 46,000,000 72 
Canada = es 103,000 7,800,000 ae 
Australia .. kr 70,000 4,900,000 14 
New Zealand a 24,000 1,160,000 2°1 














The number of troops stated is the number of men giving their full time 
to the service of their country. The numbers for Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand are true for April, and are given on the authority of the 
Prime Ministers of the respective Dominions. The figures for the United 
Kingdom are not known here with certainty ; the above total is made up 
of Regular Army 245,000, Army Reserve 138,000, Territorials 315,000, 
Reserve Territorials 400,000, New Army 2,000,000, Navy 250,000. 

It will be seen that none of the Dominions has raised nearly the same 
proportion of men as the United Kingdom has, and consequently, when 
the Dominions organise their resources, they will be able to send many 
more men than they have so far sent. New Zealand, as in the South 
African war, is setting a fine example, and maintaining a high physical 
standard for recruits. 


Australia. June, 1915. 












































SOUTH AFRICA 


I. Tue REBELLION 


HE Union Parliament met on February 26. Between 

that date and the last flicker of the rebellion two 
months had intervened and the country had found oppor- 
tunity for reflection and discussion regarding the causes of 
the outbreak and the political problems which it had 
created. At the beginning of the Session Ministers pub- 
lished as a Parliamentary paper “ a report on the outbreak 
of the rebellion and the policy of the Government with 
regard to its suppression.” It is in the form of a continuous 
narrative, in which statements of fact are for the most part 
supported by reference to or citations from the official 
records, but a narrative based on a definite theory of the 
causes and character of the rebellious movement. This 
method is open to the grave objection that it creates in the 
reader the impression that an attempt has been made to 
ensnare his judgment. All historical narrative involves a 
reasoned theory of the events which are being narrated and 
some claim to finality; and no such theory can hope to 
establish that claim unless it is based on the most exhaus- 
tive examination of all the sources of evidence. On this 
ground alone it is undoubtedly a sound principle that the 
case for a Government should be presented not as an his- 
torical narrative, which must necessarily be suspect, but 
in the form of material on which the public and posterity 
can base their own theories. It is not to be expected that 
any Government which has to deal with rebellion should 
show the same complete understanding of contemporary 
events as the impartial historian of the future. In this 
case all that was asked of the Government by Parlia- 
ment was convincing evidence of the extent and aims of the 
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rebellious movement, and that peaceful methods were 
tried and failed. The form in which the report was presented 
enabled General Hertzog and his friends, by concentrating 
attention on the weaker links of the official theory, to 
challenge the whole Government case. General Hertzog 
moved early in the session for a Select Committee to enquire 
into the whole question of the rebellion. While no one 
believed that such an enquiry, restricted as to time by the 
probable limits of the session, could be of any real value, 
it was clearly difficult to oppose the motion, and a Select 
Committee was accordingly appointed with Mr Duncan 
as Chairman. This Committee, as was expected, reported 
that, as the time at its disposal had been quite inadequate 
to enable it to enquire fully into the matters referred to it, 
and as many important witnesses were either on active 
service in German South-West Africa or awaiting trial for 
treasonable offences, it was unable to reach any conclusion 
on the question and could only report the evidence so far 
taken. In presenting the report Mr Duncan urged that the 
enquiry should not be allowed to drop, and the Govern- 
ment has since announced his intention of continuing it. 
In moving the second reading of the Indemnity Bill, 
General Smuts attributed the rebellion to four principal 
causes. First, and most important, to the desire to regain 
the political independence lost in 1902; secondly, to the 
machinations of German agents within the Union; thirdly, 
to dislike of the expedition against German South-West 
Africa; and, finally, to the campaign of calumny conducted 
during the last two years against General Botha by his 
political opponents. The case against the Government on 
the other hand as put by General Hertzog and his followers 
was that there was no rebellion in the strict sense of the 
word, that there had at most been an armed protest against 
the Government, with the object of forcing them to aban- 
don the expedition to German South-West Africa. This 
description, however, could, admittedly, only be applied to 
the initial stages. Inevitably as the movement grew it 
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The Rebellion 


appeared that the object which gave real strength to it was 

the establishment of an independent republic in South 

Africa. The appeal which the desire for political indepen- 

dence makes to the Afrikander people is not based on any 

sense of political oppression under the present Constitution, 

or on any grievance against the British Government in 

regard to its undertakings at the peace of 1902. Even 

avowed opponents of the British connection admit that it 
has given them complete political freedom and that all 
that the Imperial Government undertook at the conclusion 
of the war has been fully and even generously carried out. 
All that, however, does not, and could not in the nature 
of things be expected to, extinguish the sentimental 
attachment to the old republics in the hearts of those who 
had fought for them, and that sentimental attachment is 
strengthened by the social and economic changes which 
have taken place since the peace, and which seem to be 
subverting all that the old-fashioned Afrikander regarded 
as peculiarly his own in the national life and character. 
These changes, though in fact the seeds had been sown 
long before 1899, are to him associated in all their aspects 
with the coming of British rule, and when the news came of 
war between England and Germany it brought, as one of 
those who welcomed it said, “‘ a message of hope to every 
Afrikander heart.” The end of the British Empire seemed 
to be at hand. “ Never again,” as another voice declared, 
“in our lifetime shall we get such a beautiful opportunity 
of getting rid of the British yoke, and then building up a 
nation of our own, founded on the Voortrekker’s religion, 
manners, customs and traditions.” 

To the Boer of the backveld this new Thelema is an 
aristocracy of his own race of which every member is a land- 
owner, occupying rather than farming a wide stretch of 
veld, uninfluenced by contact with the outside world, using 
the labour of a subject race, enjoying the fruits of wealth 
produced by alien residents, knowing little of constitutional 
restraints or of the interference of laws or governments. This 
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world of the Voortrekkers has faded before the frontal attack 
of material progress to the shadow of a dream, but its 
revival has been the object of many a curious movement in 
South African history. In the last generation, and particu- 
larly since the late war, the dreamer of these dreams has 
either been driven from the land by the pressure of an 
increasing population and of scientific agriculture to become 
a “ poor white ” in some urban centre, or he has remained 
on the land harassed by Scab Acts, stock disease regulations, 
and all the other machinery of government control. The 
discovery of gold and diamonds, the increase of agricultural 
production, have synchronized with his own deepening 
poverty. A growing laxity seems to him to have displaced 
the old Puritan standards of life and manners and of 
religious belief. The whole system of government grates on 
him as something English and unsympathetic, and it is 
poor comfort that the Ministry are men of his own race or 
that he is living under a free constitution. To recover his 
independence, he thought, would bring the end of all this, 
and the beginning of a simpler and a kinder life. The 
rebellion has thus revealed the extent to which advancing 
civilization in South Africa, coming in the track of the late 
war, has been a force of destruction. Old landmarks have 
been torn up. The old national life has been shattered and 
a new one has not yet arisen to replace the old in the minds 
and hearts of the people as a whole. 

The main business of Parliament, apart from finance, 
which will be dealt with later, was to lay down the prin- 
ciples to be followed in dealing with those who had gone 
into rebellion. A broad distinction was drawn between 
those who were regarded as leaders and the rank and file. 
No legal definition of this distinction was attempted. Any- 
one who after a preparatory examination was indicted 
before a competent court might, if found guilty of high 
treason, be sentenced to imprisonment with or without 
hard labour for life, or for a term of years, or to a fine not 
exceeding £5,000, or to both such fine and imprisonment. 
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If found guilty of seditious or rebellious acts not amounting 
to high treason, he might be sentenced to a fine or to 
imprisonment, or to both, or to detention in custody till 
the termination of military operations in South Africa. 
A special tribunal of three judges of the Supreme Court 
has been constituted to try these cases. All who were 
captured or surrendered after the expiration of the offer of 
amnesty on November 21, and who were not indicted, were 
dealt with by a general clause imposing certain civil dis- 
qualifications for a period of ten years—e.g., they were 
declared incapable for that period of being members of 
Parliament, or of any Provincial Council, or of any local 
or educational authority, or of holding any appointment 
of a public character, or of serving on a jury or a licensing 
court, or of holding a licence to possess or deal in arms and 
ammunition. Anyone included in this class might, however, 
within a month of the commencement of the Act, appeal 
against his inclusion, and such appeals were to be heard 
by special commissioners sitting in boards of three, con- 
sisting each of a magistrate, a commissioned officer of the 
Defence Force of or above the rank of captain, and an 
advocate or attorney. The Act, therefore, carried out the 
spirit of the appeal which was made by General Botha to 
the country after the suppression of active rebellion, that 
the treatment of those concerned in it should not be dic- 
tated by feelings of vindictiveness, but that, while leaders 
should be called to account and punished, the rank and file 
should be treated with leniency and patience. 

The Act also provides for payment of compensation for 
losses or damage sustained by loyalists during the rebellion. 
This provision has, however, been rendered unnecessary as 
regards the Orange Free State by a remarkable movement 
which has been set on foot in that province for raising 
funds locally for providing compensation for all losses 
suffered in the rebellion, whether by loyalists or rebels. 
‘Hitherto in all cases where losses of private individuals 
appeared to call for compensation the first impulse has 
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been to go to the Government. In this case, however, the 
traditional reluctance of the Afrikander to undertake any 
financial burden for a public purpose has been overborne 
by an impulse which, as far as can be ascertained, came 
originally from those who sympathized with the rebels. 
Helpmakaar Vereenigingen (i.c., mutual help associations) 
have sprung up in all the districts principally affected, 
have formed committees for receiving and assessing claims 
for compensation, and have raised funds for payment 
which already cannot be less than £150,000. These sums 
have been advanced largely by the banks on the credit of 
substantial men, who, in turn, look to be indemnified by 
voluntary levies on the inhabitants of the district and by 
funds raised by bazaars and otherwise. That such a scheme 
should have been begun and should have been carried so far 
as it has already gone is significant of the extent to which 
the country population has been moved by recent events. 


II. Finance 


PART from the Indemnity legislation, the only 

important business of the session was in connection 
with finance. As was reported in the March Rounp Taste, 
a financial conference was held in Pretoria in January, and 
was attended, on the invitation of the Government, by Mr 
Merriman, Mr Hull, Sir Thomas Smartt, Sir Edgar Walton, 
Mr Jagger, Mr Duncan and Mr Orr. The Labour Party, 
who were not represented at the conference, have professed 
to regard the whole business as a conspiracy between the 
Government and the Opposition in the interest of the 
mines, but the real nature of the conference has been quite 
clearly explained in Parliament by those who were present. 
The Government took the wise step of inviting the advice 
at a time of emergency of certain private members whose 
special knowledge of public finance is admitted. The con- 
ference considered the financial situation in the light of the 
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Finance 


Treasury figures and discussed the broad outlines of a 
budget. No resolutions were taken, and for the final form 
and all the details of its financial proposals the Government 
accepted th sole responsibility. 

The greater part of the ordinary revenue of the Union is 
derived from two sources—taxation of the mines and 
customs duties. The output of the gold mining industry 
has continued practically undisturbed by the war, but 
the diamond mines have been closed down since August, 
and the revenue from that source has ceased. The war and 
the rebellion, with the consequent dislocation of the 
machinery of commerce and diminution of the volume of 
trade, have greatly reduced the revenue from customs 
duties. For the financial year 1914-15 there is a deficit as 
between ordinary revenue and expenditure of £2,192,000. 
The whole of this amount has been carried to loan account, 
involving an increased annual interest charge on the ordi- 
nary revenue of about £92,000. 

The estimates of ordinary expenditure for the current 
year—i.e., excluding war expenditure, which is charged 
entirely to loan account—were framed with strict regard 
to economy, and notwithstanding an increase of almost 
£700,000 in interest charges on the public debt, due 
partly to war expenditure, the total estimate of about 
£16,500,000 barely exceeds the actual expenditure during 
1914-15. 

The estimate of revenue from existing sources left the 
Minister to raise an additional {2,800,000 to balance 
expenditure. He proposed to meet the deficit as follows :— 


(1) By additional taxation: 
(a) Increased Customs and Excise 


duties ° : ’ . . £830,000 

(b) Revision of the Income Tax . . 630,000 
(¢c) Special War Levy on the profits of 

gold-mining ange : . 500,000 

£1,960,000 
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(2) By various expedients, such as the 
appropriation of certain sinking 
funds and of the proceeds of the 
sales of land and mining rights . 830,000 


£2,790,000 


The new customs duties include a § per cent. increase 
in the ad valorem rate, and special duties on coffee, paraffin, 
tea, boots and shoes, and playing-cards, and the new 
excise duties fall on sugar, beer and playing-cards. The 
income tax, which was imposed for the first time last year, 
was then charged on all incomes exceeding £1,000 at a rate 
rising from 6d. to Is. 6d. in the pound, the maximum rate 
being reached on incomes of £24,000. Under the new 
proposals the exemption is reduced to £300 and the rate 
increased to Is., rising to 2s. on incomes of £24,000. 

The special war levy on the gold mines is additional ‘to 
the ordinary profits tax of 10 per cent., and will amount 
roughly to an additional § per cent. 

The new taxation will admittedly fall primarily on the 
population of the towns. It will considerably increase the 
cost of living, which, particularly in urban centres, is already 
very high. It will add materially to the burdens of the 
married man, and through the income tax it will press more 
heavily on the middle class in the northern provinces than 
on the corresponding class at the Cape. On all these 
grounds the Labour members opposed the Budget pro- 
posals, and in the party amendment they urged that the 
income-tax should differentiate between earned and un- 
earned incomes, and that it should be combined with a 
tax on land values. This is sound theory. Little proof is 
needed of the radical inequity of the present system of 
taxation in the Union. No one can seriously maintain 
either that the farming population contributes a fair 
proportion of the revenue or that the income tax is on a 
scientific basis. The whole basis of taxation calls for 
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revision, but the Government could with reason point to 
the quite abnormal circumstances of the moment as making 
it impossible for them to undertake a general revision of 
the system of taxation. The Government in a special 
emergency is faced with a large and unavoidable deficit. 
Unless that deficit is to be charged to loan account, when 
the children will be visited with the misfortunes of their 
fathers, a large additional revenue must be raised imme- 
diately from taxation. The Government has no option but 
to employ the existing machinery for that purpose, and that 
machinery is limited to the income tax and the customs 
duties. Even though Parliament had agreed unanimously 
to the principle of a land tax, the collection of the tax 
could scarcely have been organized in the current financial 
year, and the revenue derived from it must have been in- 
significant. The Opposition, while supporting the Govern- 
ment proposals, sought to emphasize their purely emer- 
gency character by moving an amendment to the customs 
resolution, which was accepted by the Government, of 
which the effect is that the increase in duties will lapse 
four months after the commencement of the 1916 ordinary 
session, unless other proposals have been made to Parlia- 
ment. The new Parliament will then be compelled to con- 
sider the whole question of finance afresh. 

The Loan Estimates provide for the expenditure of 
£13,500,000. This amount includes {7,250,000 for war 
expenses, {3,000,000 for capital expenditure on the rail- 
ways on schemes sanctioned in previous years, and over 
£2,000,000 for the revenue deficit for 1914-15. All other 
expenditure from loan funds has been reduced to the barest 
minimum. In the special session of last September 
£2,000,000 was voted for war expenses, but owing to the 
rebellion and the consequent postponement of the German 
South-West African campaign, this vote was entirely inade- 
quate, and the war expenses to the end of March amounted 
to £8,750,000. Provision has, therefore, been made for war 
expenditure during the two years of £16,000,000—a 
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remarkable total when it is remembered that the white 
population of the Union is only 1} millions. There has been 
little disposition to cavil at the financial burden which the 
Union has assumed, and, in fact, although the financial 
position calls for unceasing vigilant attention, there have 
been few signs up to the present that the fundamental 
commercial stability of the Union is seriously impaired. 
So long as the gold industry remains undisturbed, there is 
probably no country in the world whose prosperity depends 
to a greater extent on the actual production from year to 
year. South Africa, like the rest of the world, will doubtless 
find her development temporarily retarded by the present 
abnormal waste of the world’s capital; and the increased 
burden of her public debt will necessitate a period of public 
economy. But with reasonable fortune in regard to weather, 
she can vastly increase her agricultural production, and the 
fruits of the land will always find a market. 


III. War anv Potitics 


INCE the prorogation of Parliament substantial pro- 
\ Jgress has been made with the campaign inGerman South- 
West Africa. By a series of rapid movements, which at any 
other time would have commanded the attention of the mili- 
tary experts of the world, General Botha has manceuvred 
theGermans out of Windhuk without a serious engagement, 
and is following them into the extreme north of the terri- 
tory. His absence from the Union, however, is the oppor- 
tunity of his political enemies, and an energetic propaganda 
is being carried on among the Dutch population from one 
end of the country to the other with the one object of dis- 
placing Generals Botha and Smuts from the Government. 
In the Free State and the Transvaal this propaganda is 
carried on by the party which, under the nominal leader- 
ship of General Hertzog, has seceded from the Government 
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party and has formed a new political organization under 
the name of the “ National Party.” In the Cape Province, 
where General Hertzog’s leadership is unacceptable, 
because he has never dissociated himself from the rebel- 
lion, another party has been formed which purports to be 
a Cape party only, and appeals to the latent spirit of 
provincialism, which has survived the Act of Union, and 
which still resents being governed by a Ministry the domi- 
nant members of which come from the Transvaal. Apart 
from that its appeal is to “the Afrikander people,” as 
against the people of British origin and sympathies, and, in 
that respect, is sufficiently one-sided to satisfy the most 
extreme partizan of General Hertzog. If it ever takes root 
at all, its union with the National Party can only be a 
matter of time. In the other provinces of the Union the 
National Party is carrying on a most active campaign, and 
feelings are being roused to an extent which observers say 
is unprecedented. The burden of the charge against General 
Botha, and perhaps to a greater extent against General 
Smuts, is that they have subordinated the interests of the 
Afrikander people to those of the Empire. This is a charge 
for which, as can be readily imagined, it is easy to find a 
wealth of illustration, and which also finds a natural sup- 
port in those feelings of racial animosity which are so 
easily roused in this country. It is, therefore, a good cry, 
and in the absence of General Botha himself the man in the 
backveld lends a ready ear to the fervid eloquence of those 
who know so well how to touch the strings to which he best 
responds—more especially as many of the country predi- 
kants are strong supporters of the propaganda. No doubt 
if General Botha can return soon, and with the laurels of 
victory from German South-West Africa, he and the com- 
mandants who have stood by him will be able by their 
influence in the country to turn to some extent the tide 
which is now flowing so strongly against him. But so long 
as the war in Europe continues without a decisive turn in 
favour of the Allies, so long will it be easy for those whose 
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sympathies lie that way to use the possibility of a 
German victory in Europe as an argument against South 
Africa being too far committed on the side of the Empire, 
and so long will the hopes be planted and cherished that 
a German victory would mean the realization without 
a struggle of the dream of South African independence. 
We shall not, therefore, reach a settled state of feeling 
here till the war in Europe is over. That is where South 
Africa differs from the other Dominions. The war in 
Europe has its counterpart here, not only in German 
South-West Africa, where the forces of the Union are in 
arms against the enemy, but internally, where a section 
of our politicians urges a neutral attitude for South Africa 
or speculates with ill-concealed interest on the probability 
of German victory. 

A general election is due towards the end of the year. 
To judge from present appearances it will most probably 
result in there being four parties in the House of Assembly, 
no one of which will have a clear majority over all the others. 
That is a state of things which tends to new groupings, 
permanent or temporary, among the political forces. As to 
what lines they may follow, however, he would be a rash 
man who would venture to prophesy to-day. Ex Africa 
semper aliquid novi is true of South African politics more 
even than of its other products. 

South Africa. July 1915. 


Notre.—The German forces in German South-West 
Africa surrendered to General Botha on July gth. 





















































NEW ZEALAND 


I. Tue Pouiticat SrruaTion 


HERE have been no political developments of import- 
ance during the past three months. The period 
between a general election and the assembling of a new 
Parliament is always quiet, however vigorously politicians 
themselves may be working underneath the surface, and 
the reaction which was naturally to be expected after the 
excitement of an election has been intensified at the present 
time by the profound interest taken by the people of New 
Zealand in the war. General politics have been completely 
overshadowed, and notwithstanding the remarkably close 
position of the rival parties, even the election petitions 
mentioned in the last issue of THz Rounp Tasie have 
attracted little attention outside purely political circles. 
As already mentioned, the more important questions of 
law involved in the election petitions were referred to the 
Full Court, and on the decision of that body being given 
the petition against the return of an Opposition member 
for Hawkes Bay was withdrawn. The other two petitions 
—against the Opposition member for Taumarunui and the 
Government member for Bay of Islands—were duly heard, 
and in each case the member was unseated. A fresh election 
for the last-mentioned seat was held on June 8 and 
resulted in a win for the Government candidate by a large 
majority. That for the Taumarunui seat is fixed for June 
15, and a close contest is anticipated. 
_ It will thus be seen that there is little likelihood of much 
change from the position already recorded. The Govern- 
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ment now holds 41 votes against 38 of the combined Liberal 
and Labour forces, and if it fails to capture the seat still 
remaining to be filled the figures will be as they were after 
the General Election—41 to 39. Stimulated by the recent 
announcement of the formation of a National Ministry at 
home, some of our newspapers have urged the adoption of a 
similar course here. ‘The suggestion receives an added force 
from the closeness of the party figures, but it is very 
doubtful whether a combination of parties is possible. 
Certainly nothing will be done until the result of the by- 
election for Taumarunui is known, and even then it will 
only be as a last resort that the leaders will consent to an 
amalgamation. True, there is a considerable body of 
opinion in favour of coalition, but if a coalition Ministry 
comes it will be because neither party can successfully 
carry on, not because it is felt that the war crisis demands 
it. It must of course be borne in mind that our circum- 
stances are very different from those of England. Although 
we feel that the successful conduct of the war is immeasur- 
ably the most important matter before us, our problem is 
a comparatively simple one. It is to furnish and equip 
as Many men as we can with the utmost expedition possible. 
We take no part in the direction of operations or in the 
conduct of foreign affairs, and as far as our share in the 
burden of Empire is concerned, it is a matter of little 
moment whether our Minister of Defence and the other 
members of the Cabinet are drawn from one only or from 
both sides of the House. At the same time, the country is 
in no mood for another General Election, and if when Parlia- 
ment assembles it is found that the present Government 
cannot successfully carry on with so small a majority, 
some working agreement will, no doubt, be found to tide 
over the present crisis without another appeal to the 
people. 

Parliament will meet on June 24, and it is probable that 
the session will be a short one. The party in office is not 


likely to bring down many controversial measures, and 
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with the shadow of the war upon us, party wrangling will be 
reduced to the irreducible minimum. The most important 
topic to come up for consideration will be the provision of a 
special war tax to meet the obligations which we have 
assumed. Genuine differences of opinion as to how the 
burden should be apportioned will undoubtedly exist, and 
it is inevitable that, to some extent at all events, there will 
be a party cleavage. The temptation to make party capital 
out of the controversy cannot be entirely resisted, nor will 
the division upon the subject be only among the politicians. 
It should, however, be understood by the outside world 
that there will be no quarrel over the amount we have 
spent or should spend—except perhaps upon the ground 
that we are not doing enough—and the question of how 
the burden should be allocated is a domestic matter of no 
significance to anyone but ourselves. 


II. Imperrat AFFarrs 


T is scarcely necessary to say that at no previous time 

in our history has Imperial sentiment been so strong 
as it is now. The great struggle against a people whose 
ideals and policy are the very antithesis of those of Britain 
has roused every citizen of New Zealand, and every proposal 
to increase New Zealand’s effort in the common cause has 
received the most cordial and universal support. Now, if 
ever, we feel ‘that we are an Empire united. Yet it is not to 
be wondered at that attention should be focussed almost 
entirely upon the actual operations of the war and the 
practical question how best New Zealand can assist. Our 
first consideration, as it is the first with every part of the 
King’s Dominions, is how to win, and we are apparently 
content for the present to let all other questions remain 
unanswered, and to look no further than the conclusion of 
the war. Our local naval and military policies have been 
tacitly left out of consideration for the present. 
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Yet through the great bulk of the people there runs a 
feeling that the war has altered for all time the position of 
the Dominions. The sense of partnership is stronger, the 
reality of the partnership more apparent than ever before, 
and while few among us seem to have considered with any 
seriousness what the partnership implies or what it 
demands, there is a clear general appreciation of the fact 
that, leaving all other questions aside, the Dominions have 
proved their right to be consulted in the final settlement 
of the war. With some the argument takes only the crude, 
if practical, form that since our troops occupied—or took 
a large part in occupying—Samoa this country is entitled 
to be consulted as to what shall be done with the occupied 
territory. Others see deeper into the matter and found their 
belief upon higher grounds. There has, nevertheless, been 
no definite or organized attempt to work out, or suggest, 
how the “ consultation ” of the Dominions is to be managed. 
Even the proposal to hold an Imperial Conference this 
year, as advocated in Tue Rounp Tastz, has received very 
scant consideration. It has failed to draw any expression of 
opinion from politicians, and although mentioned in a good 
many newspapers, it has done little more than furnish a 
convenient topic for a leading article and has not stimulated 
any active movement. Most people appear to be satisfied 
with the promise made by Mr Harcourt that the Dominions 
will be consulted, and do not trouble to investigate how or 
when or upon what matters. This is a matter for regret, 
because when the time arrives for action to be taken there 
will be room for misunderstanding on both sides, and it will 
be unfortunate indeed if anything occurs to cool the senti- 
ment of the Dominions by making them feel that they have 
been misled, however unintentionally. Consultation is the 
only effective safeguard against misunderstanding, and 
consultation, to be thorough and satisfactory, must be by 
personal conference. But in spite of the vagueness of the 
general thought upon Imperial affairs, ideas are yet begin- 
ning to emerge. In the first place, the ordinary man realizes 
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that we—like the other citizens of the British Empire— 
have had a rude shock, and he is inclined to marvel at 
the blindness manifested in the face of indications which, 
it now appears, should have been obvious. The colossal 
military strength of Germany has impressed itself vividly 
upon our imagination, and when we consider the smallness 
of England’s organized army in normal times, and realize 
the extraordinary difficulties in the way of raising, training 
and equipping a force adequate to the tremendous task 
which still lies before the Allies, we in the colonies find it 
hard to resist the conclusion that some form of compulsory 
training must be the outcome of England’s experience in this 
war. There can be little doubt that most of the people of 
New Zealand hope that it will be so. We have never regret- 
ted the introduction of the system here, and we feel that it 
contributed in no small measure to the speedy organization 
and despatch of troops in the early months of the war. 
Another matter which has struck the imagination of the 
ordinary man is the formation of the national Ministry 
to meet the stress of war work. As stated above, the people 
here are not much concerned with an amalgamation of 
political forces in New Zealand. But they have been 
impressed by the obvious determination of the British 
people to sink all party differences during the great crisis, 
and to bend every effort to directing the warlike energies 
of the nation in the most efficient manner. They are struck 
further by a consciousness that both in the Dominions and 
at home the external relations of the Empire and the 
defence of the Empire are matters above ani beyond 
domestic politics—above them because the adequate 
defence of the Empire is a necessary basis of the freedom 
under which we govern ourselves and our domestic con- — 
cerns; beyond them because the ordinary differences of 
political opinion cease to exist when once we have brought 
home to us the need of preserving our integrity against a 
menace from outside. The war has emphasized to the 
colonial democrat the fundamental truth that our oppor- 
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tunity to work out our social salvation in the way in 
which it seems best to us rests upon the maintenance of 
British freedom, and that British freedom is based upon 
the ability to defend the Empire against material aggres- 
sion. This practical aspect of the matter has been obscured 
in New Zealand by long years of peaceful seclusion, of 
financial ease and prosperity, but it is now manifest to all 
and the lesson is not likely to be forgotten. While we are 
learning more vividly day by day what we owe to the 
strength and efficiency of the British Navy, we have also 
come to appreciate the fact that we at this end of the 
world must grapple with greater vigour the problem of 
defence, not only against direct attack upon our own 
shores, but also against indirect attack upon us through 
other parts of the Empire. We are beginning to realize 


that (to apply Kipling’s line): 


“We have had an Imperial lesson, it may make us 
an Empire yet! ” 


True, we have made no attempt to consider the prob- 
tems involved in the maintenance of a united force 
springing from the co-ordinated, and co-operating, domin- 
ions of the British Crown. Such an inquiry must be under- 
taken in times of peace, not when we are engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle. But it is important to know that the 
necessity for such a force is urging itself upon the people 
of this country. The consciousness of this need, and the 
dramatic removal from domestic party politics of the 
problems raised by the war, have given a definite and 
striking force to Mr Bonar Law’s reference in his Guild- 
hall speech on May 19 to the possibility of an Empire 
Parliament, in which every part of the Empire would be 
represented. 

One fortunate result of the rivetting of public attention 
on the war has been that, since the last German cruiser was 
accounted for, discussion of New Zealand’s naval policy 
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has ceased, and it is possible that when the matter comes 
to be reopened later on under the changed circumstances 
which must necessarily result from the war and its settle- 
ment the question may be approached without party bias 
and preconception. It is indeed to be hoped that our 
leaders will be able to discuss the matter upon its merits, 
and, after full and earnest consideration, to unite in a 
scheme which will represent not merely a plank in some 
political platform, but rather the truly national policy of 
New Zealand. 


III. New Zearanp’s Part 1n THE War 


OMING to our actual part in the war, it is not 

too much to say that the past month and a half 
mark the commencement of a new period in the history 
of New Zealand’s development as a state of the Empire. 
Indeed, since our experience has not been unique, but is 
shared by Australia, and to a greater degree still by Canada, 
this means the beginning of a new epoch in the history of 
the Empire as a whole. 

It is not merely that our emotions have been touched 
more deeply and more intimately than in the past, nor 
even that we have had brought home to us more clearly 
and cogently than ever that each state is directly and 
vitally concerned in the struggle against autocracy, 
coercion, and the lust of power, in the fight for freedom 
against the powers of intellectual and material tyranny. 
It is not merely that the country has appreciated intellec- 
tually both the world mission of the Pax Britannica and 
the obligation placed upon us to do what we can to preserve 
the spirit of true democracy from being overwhelmed. 
These things we knew before, as men in the pride of youth 
know and repeat with their lips the eternal truths that in 
the midst of life we are in death, that man that is born of 
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woman hath but a little time to live. But now we know 
them differently, because we have learned—in a degree 
unknown to us before—what it is for a country to see its 
strongest and best cut down. In the twinkling of an eye 
we have passed from the region of rhetoric, of emotion, 
of aspiration, into the region of personal knowledge, re- 
sponsibility, and achievement. 

From the very outbreak of war we have, it need scarcely 
be repeated, felt a great pride and satisfaction in the 
eagerness of our country to play i its part. The mere sending 
of the troops aroused emotion in us. But we were far from 
the battlefield, and so long as no great disaster befell the 
Allied forces we hardly realized the meaning to the people 
of England of the daily records of dead and wounded. 
Later we exulted in the news of the great work done by 
Canadians, and we felt that their presence at the front 
warranted the hope that our men, too, would be given an 
opportunity of showing the mettle of their pasture. For 
some time, indeed, it had been surmised that our troops in 
Egypt would be sent to the Dardanelles, and we looked for- 
ward eagerly to their doings, but the weeks went by 
without any change, and many began to share the fear, 
which was evidently felt by the men themselves, that the 
opportunity might be long delayed. “There is a nasty 
rumour that we may remain to garrison Egypt,” wrote an 
officer in Egypt to a friend in New Zealand. “ We are be- 
ginning to feel that we are only a tourist party, to be called 
in when all the serious work is over.” 

Excitement, then, ran high when we received the first 
authentic news that the New Zealanders had gone to the 
scene of action. A message dated April 29 was received 
from Mr Harcourt congratulating New Zealand “ on the 
splendid gallantry and magnificent achievement ” of her 
men “in the successful progress of the operations in the 
Dardanelles.” For three days we anxiously awaited infor- 
mation as to what had happened. Then came news of the 
landing operations, followed, on May 4, by our first big 
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casualty list, 8 officers killed, 18 wounded and 107 men 
wounded. Since then, day by day, we have had further lists 
of our losses, but with them details which have made it 
plain that our men have behaved as soldiers, and have 
played a brave and inspiring part in the war. To-day our 
casualties number 2,387, including 44 officers and 381 men 
killed, and there is still a fear, by no means unfounded, that 
we have yet to learn of some killed in the first few days of 
the operations. These figures are small when placed along- 
side those of Great Britain, but it is no exaggeration to say 
that there is scarcely anyone in New Zealand but has 
experienced a sense of personal grief at news of the death or 
wounding of friends, if not relations. 

Grief, however, has been softened by pride in the gal- 
lantry and steadiness displayed by our men, and by the 
conviction that our participation in the war is not the 
result of excitement, or love of adventure, but the outcome 
of loyalty and a knowledge of our duty. We have been 
lifted out of the narrow paths which we have trodden for 
so long. We have learned that, small though we be, we 
count for something, and the bond of union has been 
cemented with blood, shed in a struggle upon which the 
fate of the Empire hangs. 

The Empire to-day is reaping the harvest of past wisdom 
and generosity, but there have been sown in the last few 
months the seeds of a wider, more discriminating, and 
more instructed loyalty to the great Commonwealth in the 
years to be. 

One striking result of the moral change worked by our 
actual participation in the making of history is that there 
is less vague and general talk than before. Every true moral 
change is manifested in conduct, and we are coming down 
to sober facts. In the first place, there is a rapid growth of 
opinion that it is our duty to put forward a greater effort 
than we have done so far. One practical result of this feeling 
is the decision of the Government to provide a hospital 
ship. The vessel has been secured, and is being fitted out, 
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the public subscribing to her equipment, the cost of which 
is estimated at £25,000, besides providing many of the 
necessary articles in kind. Money is coming in with the 
utmost liberality, although (not to mention numerous local 
subscriptions) the country has already given over £300,000 
in money for the relief of the Belgians and over £150,000 
to the Patriotic Fund. We have, too, provided one base 
hospital for our men, and are now raising funds for another. 
There has been an enthusiastic response to the call for 
nurses and doctors, and many of our ablest and most 
successful surgeons have gone, or are about to go, to the 
front. 

Recruiting has undoubtedly been stimulated by the fact 
that at last our men have reached the firing line. The 
feeling has spread that, however much we may be “ inflated 
with legitimate pride” by what our men have done, it 
behoves us not merely to do well in the matter of furnishing 
more men, but to do our best. For some time, for military 
reasons and acting under instructions from England, the 
authorities declined to give any information as to how 
many men we had sent, but latterly the interdiction was 
removed, and in the course of an address to a demonstration 
meeting in Wellington after receipt of the message of 
April 29, Mr Massey stated that down to that date we 
had put 17,000* men into the field, and that before many 
months were over he anticipated that the number would 
be increased to 25,000. He added that if another 25,000 
were required he was sure they would be forthcoming. The 
expenditure down to March 31 totalled (2,151,835. 

The view is now unanimously held that we ought to 
strain our resources to the utmost, and in advocating the 
furnishing of a force of 50,000 the New Zealand Herald 
struck a responsive chord throughout the Dominion. In his 
fine message to the Guildhall meeting Mr Massey was 


* This included the Samoan contingent, of which about 1,000 were dis- 
charged on their return, Many re-enlisted and are included again in the 
reinforcement staffs, 
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indulging in no mere rhetoric, but was expressing the true 
opinion of the country, when he said: 
































“Though New Zealand is but a small country, all 
we are and all we have is at the Empire’s call. Not 
only in this fight for our national honour, but for all 
time, New Zealand is inseparably linked with the 
loved Homeland.” 


There have, of late, been indications that the supply 

of men has not been quite equal to the demand. On 

May 24 the Minister of Defence openly stated that men in 

greater number than were offering were required, and, for 

the first time, addressed an appeal to married men to 

volunteer. He admitted, however, that he spoke without 

the latest returns before him, and a week later the Prime 

Minister, when in Auckland, stated that recruiting was 
going on very well indeed. 


‘When recruiting has been spoken of lately,” said 
he, “ people have sometimes forgotten that for the 
last few weeks very much larger numbers than usual 
have been required, because, in addition to the usual 
reinforcements, we have asked for nearly 3,000 men 
to make up the special force that was offered and 
accepted about a month ago. This meant a very heavy 
strain upon the community, but I have not the slightest 
doubt that we shall get the full number. As a matter 
of fact, within the last fortnight there has been a very 
decided improvement, and men are coming forward in 
a very satisfactory manner. The manhood of this 
country will do its duty, and is doing it now. We 
have entered into engagements to send from New 
Zealand a certain specified number of men at definite 
dates as long as the war lasts. The men will be sent. 
More may be wanted to go into training, and, if so, 
we shall ask for them, and I am confident this Dominion 
will not disappoint us.” 
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The position was made still clearer by a telegram sent on 
May 29, from the Defence Minister to the Mayor of 
Auckland, in response to certain inquiries made by the 
latter: 


“The greatest effort the country has been called 
upon to make, apart from the main body, was for two 
battalions to go into camp on May 30, and the seventh 
reinforcements on June 12. On May 15, when I 
examined the returns, the recruiting for so large a 
body was not entirely satisfactory, and I said so. 
The result has been that since May 15 recruiting 
improved, and I am now of opinion that the full 
number for the two battalions and the seventh rein- 
forcements will be available at due dates. Early in 
June nearly 7,000 men will be in training at Trentham. 
After this we have to settle down to reinforcements 
on the main body and the two extra battalions every 
two months.” 


It is satisfactory to note that the Minister’s expectations 
have been fully realized. 

That the authorities cannot cope at once with all the 
men who are offering is shown by a further passage from 
the same telegram, referring to criticisms that many 
recruits have been notified that their services will not 
be required for some time and that in the meantime they 
must provide for themselves. 


“The registration card,” stated the Minister, 
“points out that volunteers must stay in their 
employment till notified to attend for training in camp. 
Neither our organization, nor the strength of our 
training staff, will permit of men coming in as they 
wish, and it is essential for the efficient training that 
men come in as the Defence Department can deal with 
them. Every two months till the end of the war we 
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require a steady flow of recruits. I should be grateful 
to you if you would assist us to carry out the scheme 
that experience has taught us is the best, and urge upon 
volunteers not to give up their employment until 
notified to do so. This, in addition to suiting the 
Defence authorities, will assist in keeping industries 
going.” 


In reference to the appeal to married men, it may be 
pointed out that the supply of unmarried men has not 
yet been drawn upon to anything like the possible limit. 
Last census showed that there were in New Zealand 
118,567 unmarried men between the ages of 18 and 35, and 
allowing for 20 per cent. of these as unfit, there must be 
about 94,000 eligible and fit. Married men between the 
same ages numbered 51,750. Public opinion, which is 
always apt to move in leaps and bounds rather than by a 
steady and uniform method of progression, has been 
inclined to blame the administration for not taking more 
active steps to stimulate recruiting, but it is only fair to 
state that the public realization of the imperative duty of 
the country to furnish more men has been of sudden 
growth, inspired mainly by the news of our actual partici- 
pation in the fighting, and that our resources have been 
heavily taxed to organize and equip the reinforcements 
actually promised to the War Office. None the less, the public 
temper is not to be mistaken. Considerable moral pressure is 
being brought to bear upon those eligible men who have not 
yet volunteered, and pointed references to shirkers are 
being indulged in. At the time of writing there are about 
7,000 men in training in the camp at Trentham. By 
December next 10,600 men will be required to keep faith 
with the War Office, while between December and April 
an additional 5,300 will be required. Further than this, 
it is certain that unless some great change in the position 
- of affairs occurs we shall not be content with the commit- 
ments already made, but will demand the raising of a still 
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larger force. The call to arms will thus be more urgent than 
ever, but there are genuine indications that it is already 
having its effect with those members of the community 
who are fit and able to go. Mr. Allen’s appeal, and the 
rapidly growing feeling of the whole community, have al- 
ready influenced many, and there is no immediate need 
for regret, still less for alarm. It must be remembered that 
not only has a conviction of the need for a greater effort 
been of recent growth, but that there has been no real 
attempt to beat up recruits. It may confidently be antici- 
pated that from now onwards men will be forthcoming in 
numbers which will tax the resources of the Government 
to the utmost to equip and train and despatch. Public 
opinion has made a sudden, but justifiable, jump, and 
there is little doubt but that the youth of the country 
will respond. A very small additional stimulus will un- 
doubtedly turn many who are still undecided. 

Recent events have given a great impetus to the National 
Reserve movement.* Precise figures are not available, but 
strong units have been formed all over the Dominion, and 
members have put in excellent work at drilling. The move- 
ment should be very valuable in assisting the work of re- 
cruiting for the front. 

It is interesting to note that the public mind of New 
Zealand has worked upon lines very similar to those taken 
by public opinion in England. Here, as there, one result of 
the sinking of the Lusitania has been a very vigorous agita- 
tion for the internment of all unnaturalized Germans. In 
some instances even naturalized Germans have been in- 
cluded in the demand. It is difficult to say how much of this 
feeling is due to a belief that in the interest of public safety 
no alien enemies should be left at large, and how much to 
the natural resentment against citizens of a state which 
has outraged our feelings of humanity and aroused in us a 
just and implacable rage. Although, doubtless, many people 

* A voluntary organization, not part of the territorial system. See R. T., 
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take the former view, it is difficult to see quite how it can be 

justified, and there is a strong and increasing body of 
opinion that it would be a needless waste of money to 

undertake the maintenance of persons who can do no real 

harm at the present juncture. The cost of wholesale intern- 

ment would be very considerable, and the money can be 
much better spent upon our own men. Nevertheless, public 

meetings have been held in many towns in New Zealand 
urging the Government to take drastic steps. The Premier, 
in reply, made it unmistakably clear that in this matter the 
Cabinet would only act after consultation with, and in 
deference to the instructions of, the Home Authorities. 
The matter was duly referred to England, and within the 
last few days the announcement was made of the appoint- 
ment of a special Board to make all necessary investiga- 
tions. It need hardly be said that since the outbreak of 
war no Germans have been naturalized. All unnaturalized 
ones have been removed from the Civil Service, and those 
who are naturalized have been suspended unless they 
are clearly proved to be loyal. The Prime Minister’s 
attitude mentioned above came as a mild surprise to a good 
many people who have not had occasion to reflect upon the 
Imperial relations of the Dominions. We have become 
accustomed to feeling that we are masters in our own 
house, and are apt at times to forget that there are yet 
matters of more than local import which must be referred 
to another authority. At the same time the propriety of the 
view taken by the Cabinet has not been impugned. 


New Zealand. June 1915. 


Nore.—On August 7th a National Cabinet was formed,in 
New Zealand, composed as follows: 


Labour . : . . Mr Massey 
Finance and Posts . . Sir Joseph Ward 
Defence . ° - Mr Allen 
Railways ° ‘ . Mr Herries 


New Zealand 


Attorney-General 
Public Works . 
Justice and Marine . 
Internal Affairs 


Customs and Munitions . 


Agriculture and Mines 
Education 


Mr Herdmann 

Mr Fraser 

Mr R. McNab 

Mr G. W. Russell 

Mr A. M. Myers 

Mr W. D. S. Macdonald 
Mr J. A. Hanan 


Without portfolio: Sir F. Bell, Leader of the Council; 
Mr Pomare, member of the Executive Council, representing 
the native race. 
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